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PRODUCT: EXECUTIVES 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY HAVE DISCOVERED THAT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL MUST BE DEVELOPED BY EXPERTS 


AX ONE TIME, most executives had to reach the 
top by the slow, hard route of experience 
alone. Even a university graduate acquired his 
business training through practical experience. 

Over the years, as corporations replaced one- 
man ownership, and the “boss” no longer kne\ 
every employee by his first name, he had to dele- 
gate authority. This called for the services of men 
with a special kind of training and knowledge. 
Where could they be found, or how could they be 
trained? The old method of catching them young 
and letting them learn by experience was too slow 
and costly. They could be hired from the outside. 
but that might tend to break down morale. What 
was the answer? 

The solution became obvious when companies 
considered how they hired professional men. They 
didn’t try to train their own! They combed the 
colleges for additions to their technical staffs. 

The need for men with executive training led to 
the establishment of schools of commerce and busi- 
ness administration in various colleges and univer- 
sities. At about the same time, a group of leading 
educators—headed by Dr. Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University—recognized 
another need. 

They sought a means of providing executive train- 
ing for men already employed—men with or without 
formal college educations or technical training. They 
knew that such training must be available to the men 
in their spare time, so as not to interfere with their daily 
occupations. They created the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and its Modern Business Course and Service. 


Broad in scope, the Institute’s Course and Serv- 
ice covers all four basic departments of business— 


Production, Accounting, Finance and Marketing, 
It provides a thorough groundwork in the funda. 
mentals underlying all business and industry. It 
offers a systematic, time-saving method of bringing 
to any man’s home or office the knowledge and 
training which he needs, but which he cannot 
acquire through his experience within a reasonable 
time. When a man has completed this training, heis 
qualified to direct the efforts of others in busines, 
and eventually to reach a top executive position 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story is summed 
up in a stimulating 64-page booklet—“‘Forging Aheed 
in Business.” A copy is offered, without cost, to any: 
one who is interested. Every business head and am 
bitious employee within his organization will want 


to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 


The Business Conditions Service, published to keep subscribers 

st of economic trends and business conditions, is a part of 
the Institute’s executive training program. It indicates the type 
of thinking behind the Institute's work —the modern approach 
used to fill the constant demand for executive talent. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. AE, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
J] Dept. AE, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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A Lesson For Engineers From 


Atlanta's Winecoff Hotel Fire 
By Wright Bryan 
Editor of the Atlanta Journal 


This is a condensation of an address delivered by Mr. Bryan 
before the 12th Annual Convention of the Society of Professional 
Engineers, in Atlanta, Georgia, December 7th, 1946. Mr. Bryan 
is himself a goons engineer which makes his remarks of special 


interest to t. 


I was very happy to accept the in- 
vitation to be with you tonight, and at 
the time I did so, I not only made my 
arrangements to be in this hotel this 


evening, but I also blocked out on™ 


my calendar, the better part of the 
day to devote to the preparation of 


what I should say to you here tonight. - 


The events disposed otherwise. 


At 5 o'clock this morning, the Mayor 
of Atlanta telephoned me and told me 
of this fire at the Winecoff Hotel, 
about which all of you have read. I 
left my bed immediately, and went 
to the scene of the fire. I communi- 


cated with other members of our staff © 


and them to the t and organ- 
ized an extra streets by 
8 o'clock. And you can well imagine 
that from that moment at 5 o'clock this 
morning, until the early edition of 
our Sunday paper was put to bed late 
in the afternoon, I had very little 
time or energy to give to any subject 
except the disaster-which struck At- 
lanta today. 


I don’t think that is entirely amiss 
though, as background for this talk. 
Because, as Colonel Blew has indi- 
cated, there is a lesson in this thing 
here today for all of us as citizens 
and I think as he has intimated, par- 
ticularly for engineers, in what can 
and must be accomplished for our 
communities; not only in the way of 
protection of our people from such 
tragedies as that, but in the develop- 
ment of our communities and in the 
of all phases of American 
ife for the better things that we hope 
will come. 


This is not the first disastrous fire 


e readers of The American Engineer. 


we've had in Atlanta. Just a few days 
more than 10 years ago, the Cable 
Piano Company building in downtown 
Atlanta burned. It was a two or three 
story building of very flimsy construc- 
tion. There was a retail store on the 


_ ground door and there were school 


rooms, a music school and other vari- 
ous offices on the upper floors. The 
thing caught fire in the middle of the 


day at the luncheon rush hour. The 


exits were blocked, and the building 
was a tinder box and went up. A good 
many people lost their lives; some of 
them jumping from the building in 
very much the same fashion as some of 
these people did from the Winecoff 
last night. 


That was in 1936. In 1938, the 
Terminal Hotel, which was a rather 
small, very old building just across 


Wright Bryan 


from the Terminal Station, burned just 
a little earlier in the morning than 
this fire was today. That, in many ways, 
was an exact parallel of the fire to. 
day. The loss of life was not so large, 
but it was almost half as large—a very 
ghastly loss of life. The building was 
of flimsy construction, and not only did 
people jump from the building to 


- their death, but we could hear the 


floors and rafters falling inside, and 
we don’t know how many people were 
being thrown back into that inferno. It 
was a horrible thing to witness. 


Then came the war, when people's 
attentions were turned to loss of life 
overseas, and to tragedy on a much 
greater scale than any domestic trage- 
dies. That job was finally done. And 
it seems that since it has been over, 
we have had a wave of these domestic 
tragedies; the LaSalle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, one in Texas, and various other 
ones which you will recall. Immedi- 
ately after the LaSalle Hotel fire in 
Chicago last summer, I wrote a mem- 
orandum to our City Editor, which we 
published in the Journal, which began 
something in this fashion: “Suppose a 
disaster like the LaSalle fire happened 
in Atlanta, could we have a clean 
conscience about it?” 


It has happened here. It could hap- 
pen here again. That was last June. 
If it did happen here, could the people 
of Atlanta, could the public officials 
of Atlanta, say, in good conscience— 
“We have done all that we could to 
prevent it?” And my feeling is that 


in all humility and shame—we can't 


say we have a clear conscience about 
it; that our town has not done all it 
could to prevent such a disaster, and 
that I do not mean to blame any in 
dividual; but on all of us as a people. 
Because our public officials are ‘never 
going to be any stronger than the 
sentiment of their voting public de 
mands that they be. 


As long as our people sanction fire 
traps and sanction owners of private 
property neglecting the safety precau- 
tions that should be put there, as long 
as our people permit laws to remain 
on the books that do not provide proper 
safeguards, or permit neglect of em 
forcement of the laws that are on the 
books; so long will these things hap- 
pen. I think, considering the state of 
our public opinion, and the apathy of 
our people these things, that out 
public officials in Atlanta have done 4 
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fairly good job, and have corrected 


a good many conditions. 


As recently as that memorandum I 
wrote the City Editor, our own Fire 
Department warned us there were 800 

tential fire hazards in Atlanta; some 
of them probably a great deal worse 
than we thought the Winecoff Hotel 
was. But we didn’t do a great deal 
about correcting them. We are always 
prone to lock the stable after the horse 
is stolen. 


We shall have, for a few weeks, 
a gteat wave of indignation and de- 
manding that something be done, 
just as we did after the Cable Piano 
and the Terminal Hotel fires; just 
as Chicago had after the LaSalle Hotel 
fire; just as Boston did after the 
Cocoanut Grove fire. Will we forget 
all about it again, and not do any 
more ? 


Now if this were an isolated con- 
dition in Atlanta, I would feel that 
I] were presuming on your time and 
intelligence to djscuss it at such length. 
It is not an isolated condition in At- 
Janta. It is a condition that prevails 
over the entire country. I daresay the 
thing might have happened in almost 
any city of the United States. Respons- 
ibility, as I have said, is upon all of us. 


Having been told what the objec- 
tives of this particular Society are and 


‘J 
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Above is a of a photo- 


graph taken at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers in Atlanta. Reading left to 
right: Paul H. Robbins, Executive Di- 
rector; Russel B. Allen, Treasurer; 
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NSPE’s Newly Elected Officers For 1947 


what its functions are, it seems to me 
that it is especially an obligation of 
gentlemen like yourselves, whose pro- 
fession is engineering and whose par- 
ticular interest in engineering, at least 
insofar as this Society is concerned, is 
the relations of your profession to the 
people as a whole and to their gov- 
ernment. And I think if we're going to 
correct these conditions, that all of 
our people must demand that they be 
corrected, and that men like yourselves 
who are trained technically and pro- 
fessionally to know how they can be 
corrected, must be articulate and must 
tell us laymen. Let there be no per- 
siflage about my engineering training. 
I am only a layman. You must tell us 
laymen what we must do, and if we 
fail to do it, you must keep the spot- 
light so upon the failure to do it, that 
eventually something will be done. 


If there is one belief I subscribe to 
firmly as a newspaper man, it is that 
if the spotlight is kept on a condition 
long enough and strongly enough, that 
eventually, perhaps too slowly, some- 
thing will be done about it. And that 
does not apply solely to fire hazards. 
That, of course, is only one side of 
the picture. 


It applies in a constructive way to 
all the developments of our cities and 
our states and our national life. And 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., President; A. G. 
Stanford, Vice-President; J. F. Fair- 
man, Vice-President, and Alex Van 
Praag, Vice-President. Vice-President 
William T. Thrailkill was not present. 


I think it is quite fair to say that most 
of our local problems are paralleled in 
other American cities and in other 
American states, and that without the 
strong help of engineers and all that 
they represént, it will be very difficult 
to convince the rest of the public of 
what we should accomplish in these 
respects; and more important still, 
of how we can accomplish them. 


I was talking at dinner to Mr. 
Lawrie about some of the objectives 
of this Society. I was very much in- 
terested in having him tell me that two 
of the things that at least he, as your 
President, was most interested in; and 
I judge a great many of you members 
—is in having engineers and all their 
associates working for better and more 
equitable, most just, relations between 
i and management in this country. 
And also for the proper control and 
the proper sort of utilization of atomic 
cnergy. 


I think that is very fine. Because on 
the national scale, there is no topic 
more important to us at this time 
than industrial peace, if we can ever 
achieve it. 


On the international scene, I do not 
see how there could possibly be any 
more important problem than what we 
are to do with this newly discovered 
atomic energy. Certainly, both of these 
problems are. ones on which the brains 
and the training and the hearts of the 


‘engineering profession should be cen- 


tered; and if it is, it will go a long 
way towards helping the rest of us 
solve them. 


I think we must have better media- 
tion machinery. We must balance the 
scale so that one side does not out- 
weigh the other, and then perhaps we 
can have a real collective bargaining, 
and not collective bargaining with a 
gun at a man’s head. Perhaps we will 
have a system of labor courts to adjudi- 
cate these disputes 


And so you men who know indus- 
trial work from all sides of the fence; 
from the side of the man who works 
with his hands and the side of the en- 
gineer who plans these things, have a 
great deal to say about what our in- 
dustrial relations in this country are 
going to be, and there is no more im- 
portant topic nationally and interna- 
tionally than the atomic bomb and 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Better Training 


For Engineers Urged 
By Frederick S. Blackall, Jr. 


Engineers Attending the Fall Meeting of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Hear Plea for Higher Standards, More 
Stringent College Training of All Who Aspire to Become Engineers. 


A plea for higher standards in the 
engineering profession through more 
stringent requirements for college en- 
gineering degrees was voiced by Fred- 
erick S. Blackall, Jr., of Woonsocket, 
R. of The New England 
Council, before The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at a luncheon 
opening the four-day Fall meeting in 
Boston, on September 30th. 

Mr. Blackall, who has just been 
elected a director of the ASME to 
serve for the next four years, warned 
that engineering societies must “guard 
their portals jealously” against gate- 
crashing by self-styled engineers 
couldn’t even read a slide rule.’ He 
cited the abuse and misuse of the word 
“engineer” and said that ‘to one who 
has become an engineer the hard way 
and looks with justifiable pride upon 
his profession, this is just a little bit 
sickening.” 

Vast technological advances, in fields 
such as atomic fission, electronics, heat 
treatment and metallurgy, necessitate 
that tomorrow's engineer ‘‘cram more 
material into his cranium than can pos- 
sibly be done in the short space of a 
four-year college course,” he said. 

Put Engineers on a Par 
With Other Learned Professions 

Engineering should be placed on a 
pee with medicine, the law and other 
earned professions. Specifically train- 
ing should include three or four years 
of pre-engineering college work, with 
emphasis on the liberal arts and hu- 
manities, and with basic requirements 
in mathematics, and science. This 
would be followed by two or three 
years of specialization in the chosen 
field of engineering. The engineering 
degree would be given at the end of 
the graduate work. 

Mr. Blackall continued: 

“It may be argued that such an arbi- 


trary raising of the educational stand- 
ards of our profession would exclude 
from its ranks many who could not 


afford, in time or money, or both, to 
meet the requirements. Half a century 
ago, the same objections were voiced 
when it was proposed to raise the 
standards of medical education, but 
who today will argue that the step 
was not a wise one? 


a. | 4 


Frederick $. Blackall, Jr. 


Mr. Blackall has just been elected 
director at large of ASME, to serve 
for the next four years. He came to this 
office in December. He is president 
and treasurer of the Taft-Peirce Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of machinery 
and tools, of Woonsocket; president 
of the New England Council; a divec- 
tor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston; president of the Woonsocket 
Hospital; vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Public Expenditure Council; an 
> so or director in various other 

nancial, industrial and technical or- 
ganizations, 


“To an increasing extent, the ep. 
gineer is called upon to exercise 
broader functions than those of pure 
research and design, or the direction 
of technical processes. As he reaches 
the higher echelons, his duties increas. 
ingly embrace management, economics, 
labor and social problems, finance, and 
above all, the necessity for effective 
contact with all manner of people. 
Adequate preparation for such te. 
sponsibilities requires breadth as well 
as depth. 


Too Many “Hack” Engineers 


“Indeed, one of the minor tragedies 
of technical life is the presence in our 
ranks of too many hack engineers, men 
who somehow have wangled a techni- 
cal degree, or may even have com- 
pleted the formalities with apparent 
merit, but who simply never can and 
never will measure up to what you and 
I mean when we speak of a competent 
engineer. These poor souls go through 
life ever in a rut, frustrated, and dis- 
appointed, feeling, pérhaps with some 
justice, that they have been sold down 
the river, because they have been 
through the diploma mill, but simply 
cannot make the grade. A system which 
permits this to happen to an expensive 
degree does no good either to the pro- 
fession or to the victims of the sys- 

“I do not imply for a moment that 
the only way to secure an education is 
to go to college, or that the technical 
graduate who has had no more than 
four years of straight mechanical en- 
gineering may not develop into a 
broad-gaged, well-informed person of 
wisdom and breath of vision. Neither 
do I imply that every hack engineer, 
who has ever been turned out by a 
technical school, would have been a 
Daniel-Come-To-Judgment had he had 
three or four years of liberal arts 
education first. You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. But you 
can make good men into better men 
by proper training and development 
of their native aptitudes, and that is 
what I am pleading for.” 


Urges Duty to Society 


Urging the engineers to take af 
active part in community affairs, Mr. 
Blackall continued: 
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“The discharge of one’s duties to 
society partakes of some of the attri- 
butes of a liberal education in itself. 
The human contacts made, the oppor- 
tunities for self-expression, the urge 
to original thought, which are an in- 
evitable concomitant of broader inter- 
course with one’s fellowman consti- 
tute rich returns on the effort invested. 
As in most of the affairs in life, you 

far more than you give, however 
great your contribution. 

“There is another sound reason for 
broadening the basis of an engineering 
education, however. The field of me- 
chanical engineering has been tre- 
mendously expanded during the past 
two decades. The developments of the 
war period alone would probably 
justify the addition of two semesters of 
junior or senior work in engineering 
to the technical curriculum. It is no 
accident that those of us who received 
our engineering degrees 15 to 30 years 

find ourselves somewhat tongue- 
tied when confronted with the theory 
of atomic fission, with the broad array 
of new materials, with electronics, 
which latter is rapidly becoming the 
handmaiden of mechanical as well as 
electrical engineering, or of the new 
techniques of metallurgy and heat 
treatment, with statistical methods of 
ad control, or with a host of other 
evelopments which were unknown a 
decade or two ago. 

“If the mechanical engineer of the 
future is to be anything more than a 
narrow specialist, he is going to have 
to cram more material into his cranium 
than can possibly be done in the short 
space of a four-year college course. It 
is not my concept of the engineer's 
objective that he should go on knowing 
more and more about less and less, 
until finally he knows everything about 
nothing. Unless we are to have a com- 
pletely functionalized society, the best 
engineer as a rule will be the broadest 


one. 
1946 Techniques Will Seem Crude 
“We are on the threshhold of an 
eta of great scientific advancement, 
which, in the judgment of many, will 
generate a host of new industries, and 
to such an extent transform our daily 
lives that one day the techniques of 
1946 will seem as crude and outworn 
as those of the nineteenth century seem 
to us. If mechanical engineers are to 
meet the challenge of research and dis- 
covery, they will require the best of 
Preparation. There never was a more 
timely moment in history, to raise the 
ds of our profession or to take 
steps to hold them high.” 
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1947 Committee Personnel, National 
Society of Professional Engineers 


We list below the names of the 
chairmen and committee members of 
the various standing committees as they 
have been released by President Ritchie 
Lawrie, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., Chairman 
321 North Front Street, Harisburg, Pa. 
Russell B. Allen, Maryland 
Robert Coltharp, Texas 
James F. Fairman, New York 
C. George Krueger, New Jersey 
W.H. Larkin; New York 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COM. 
J. S. Kennedy, Chairman 
2945 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
W. F. Ryan, Massachusetts 
Alex Van Praag, Jr., Illinois 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS COM. 
Charles §. Larkey, Chairman 
Box 521, Tulsa, Okla. 
C. W. Burke. New York 
Samuel I. Sacks, Pennsylvania 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
W. H. Larkin, Chairman 
c/o B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Allen Hubbard, Connecticut 
Alonzo Jones, New Jersey 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Robert Coltharp, Chairman 
401 E. 31st Street, Austin, Texas 
C. George Krueger, New Jersey 
W. H. Larkin, New York 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Russell B. Allen, Chairman 
4610 Hartwick Rd., College Park, Md. 
James F. Fairman, New York 
S. L. Stolte. Minnesota 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
J. Raymond Meehan, Chairman 
4205 Arkansas Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
W. H. Larkin, New York 
Herbert Moore, Wisconsin 
Stephen G. Szabo, Michigan 
Bruce Williams, MisSouri 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
M. W. Cameron, Chairman 
(Expires 1949) 
R.R. 1, Box 105-a, New Augusta, Ind. 
C. J. McLean, Illinois (Expires 1947) 
Trigg Twitchell, Texas (Expires 1947) 
Charles E. Doell, Minnesota 
(Expires 1947) 
Merrill Weed. Ohio (Expires 1948) 
Wm. L. Thrailkill, Washington 
(Expires 1948) 
John R. Shoffner. Pennsylvania 
(Expires 1948) 
H. J. Bruegging. Missouri 
(Expires 1949) 
Ivan N. Cuthbert, Michigan 
(Expires 1949) 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Walter H. Wheeler, Chairman 
(Expires 1948) 
802 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Samuel Baker, Pennsylvania 
(Expires 1947) 
H. E. Nold, Ohio (Expires 1947) 
H. E. Munger. Kansas (Expires 1947) 
M. C. Withey, Wisconsin (Expires 1948) 
Norman D. Bosworth, Massachusetts 
(Expires 1948) 


R. S. King, Georgia (Expires 1949) 

Leland R. Post, New York 
(Expires 1949) 

Joseph Weil, Florida (Expires 1949) 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Ray M. Fuller, Chairman 
560 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Committee composed of chairman of com- 
arable committees in the respective Mem- 
r State Societies. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

L. E. Peterson, Chai:man 
312 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Sub-Chairman Northeastern Area 
C. A. Miller, New York 

Sub-Chairman Southern Area 
Neils Thompson, Texas 

Sub-Chairman Western Area 
Herbert Moore, Wisconsin 

Sub-Chairman Central Area 
DeWitt C. Griffen, Washington 
Area Committee composed of chairman 

of comparable committee in the respective 

Member State Societies. 

EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
Col. M. J. Blew, Chairman 

c/o Office of Chief of Engineers, 
Water & Sewage Section, Room 2603 
Temporary H Building, Washington 
23D. 

Southern Area 
C. E. Layton 

City Hall, Thomasville, Ga. 

Central Area 

Herbert Moore 
259 E. Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Member for Western and Northeastern 

Areas to be appointed. 

PRACTICE AND ETHICS COMMITTEE 
3 three year appointments to be made 
and Chairman to be designated. 

J. W. Shallenberger, Connecticut 
(Expires 1947) 

Brother Amandus Leo, New York 
(Expires 1947) 

R. N. Waid, Ohio (Expires 1947) 

H. E. Nold, Ohio (Expires 1948) 

Bruce Williams, Missouri (Expires 1948) 

David Camilli, Pennsylvania 
(Expires 1948) 

COMMITTEE ON AFFILIATION 

OF INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Wm. F. Ryan, Chairman 

c/o Stone and Webster Company 
49 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Larkin, New York 
Bruce Williams, Missouri 

COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE STATE 

SOCIETY ORGANIZATION 
Leland R. Post 

c/o N. Y. Telephone Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON E.C.P.D. 
COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING 
ETHICS 
H. E. Nold 
214 Lord Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVE ON U. S. CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
John C. Riedel 
1349 Municipal Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Letters From Readers 


Editor, 
The American Engineer: 

We in the NSPE are primarily and 
currently concerned with two factors, 
vital to the survival of Engineering 
as a Profession. 

First and foremost we are directing 
our attention to the overall procedure 
necessary to attain the end of universal 
and unequivocal recognition of en- 
gineering as a profession and sec- 
ondly, the common acceptance, among 
engineers, of THE NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY OF PROFESSIONAL EN- 
GINEERS as the ultimate arbiter in 
professional recognition. 

To attain the first, we must perceive 
ourselves as engineers and professional 
men rendering to others and demand- 
ing from others, the respect, courtesies 
and amenities. We must realize, as do 
the doctors, that to disparage, con- 
demn or ridicule a fellow engineer to 
the laymen is to feed his mind with 
doubts which confuse him and leave 
him no choice but to select his en- 
gineers on a price basis; cause him 
to under-evaluate the qualifications of 
an engineer and definitely. 

A thorough study of conflicting laws 
inimical to the na ay practice of en- 
gineering should be made in each 
state and repeals or amendments should 
be advocated. 

We must standardize the various 
state laws and requirements so that 
reciprocity will be but a matter of 
verifying an engineer's standing in his 
own state. 

We should investigate consultants 
for engineering ability and experience 
and insist upon fairness in competi- 
tion particularly with respect to en- 
gineering requirements. 

The above is not an impossible task 
if we take first things first and it is 
honestly believed that the working out 
of each factor, or phase of a factor, 
will attract groups of interested, elig- 
ible, non-members as do the technical 
sections of the Founder Societies and 
will greatly enlarge our membership. 

John P. Goggin, C.E., 
Clare, Michigan. 


Editor, 
The American Engineer: 

No one can deny that engineers have 
been greatly responsible for the eco- 
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nomic upheaval that we are witnessing, 
mor can anyone deny that engineers 
generally have lost some of their 
former professional standing still cn- 
joyed by lawyers and doctors. Mr. T. S. 
Thompson in the December issuc of 
The American Engineer believes that 
engineering as a profession need not 
take a back seat tor the others; and 
that the public has more respect for, 
and confidence in, engineers as a group 
than it has for doctors, lawyers, or 
dentists. 


We all wish that that be the case, 
but engineers have lost considerable 
ground professionally not so much 
because of their direct dependence up- 
on business instead of the person to 
person relationship common to other 
professions, but because they have com- 
pletely lost touch with the world 
around them. They have helped im- 
measurably in the development of a 
technological society, but they have 
failed to become its leading citizens. 
Instead of constantly re-orienting them- 
selves with the changing conditions 
and, in so doing, helping others to do 
likewise, they have succeeded only in 
escaping from the economic, social, 
and political problems that are facing 


the world today. A professional man js 
one who must not only perform a diff. 
cult job efficiently and well. What is 
infinitely more important, he must 
be able to meet his fellow man on 
equal terms, and try to understand 
him a little. 


One may well ask how many en. 
gineers have ever become members of 
Congress, or members of states’ legis. 
latures, or town Commissioners, or 
merely stump speakers for a favorite 
candidate in a political campaign, or 
leaders in a bond drive. Unfortunately 
engineers are poor speakers because 
they are endowed with such logical 
minds that they cannot arouse any 
human interest in an audience. Some 
of them even feel that their profes. 
sion is taxing their time and energy 
to such an extent that there is little 
left for extra-curricular activities. 


Engineers seem to be quite oblivious 
of their surroundings, and the public 
is most likely oblivious of them. Not 
until they begin to forget their slide 
rule and handbook after office hours, 
and start learning something about 
their neighbors—yea, even learn some. 
thing about the problems of their 
junior assistants—will they ever te. 
gain the professional stature that is 
rightfully theirs. 


Antonio Di Lorenzo, 
Cliffside Park, N. J. 


Siate Presidents’ Conference and Board Meeting 
to be Held in Minneapolis 


The first meeting of the Board of 
Directors of NSPE for 1947 will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. On March 1 at the 
same location the Annual State Presi- 
dents’ Conference will be held. The 
week of February 24 is an auspicious 
week for engineers of Minnesota since 
on the 25th and 26th, the Annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers is held and 
during the entire week the Annual Ex- 
position of the Minnesota Federation 
of Engineering Societies is on display. 
This exposition is an annual affair and 
is held in the Minneapolis Armory, at- 
tracting between 75,000 and 100,000 
interested spectators, and even greater 
interest in the Exposition is anticipated 
in 1947. 

The sessions for the State Presidents’ 
Conference and the Board Meeting are 


to be held at the Nicollet Hotel and 
NSPE representatives are invited to 
attend as well the social functions 
being arranged for.engineers of Min- 
nesota. These social functions are being 
held at the adjacent Radisson Hotel 
and include a Stag Banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, February 27, luncheons 
on both Friday and Saturday, February 


28 and March 1 and a Dinner Dance 
on Saturday evening, March 1. 


Past President of the Minnesota So- 
ciety, N. T. Rykken, has been named 
Chairman of the Committee on Ar 
rangements for the NSPE meetings 
Mr. S. L. Stolte, National Director 
from Minnesota and President of the 
Minnesota Federation of Engineering 
Societies, is coordinating the meetings 
This will be a memorable meeting for 
members of NSPE from a social and 
cducational standpoint as well as of 
import in the affairs of the Society. 
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List of NSPE Members-At-Large, 
Where No State Society 


Exists At Present 


We list below the names and ad- 
dresses of ‘‘Members-at-Large,” that 
is, members of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers who reside 
in States where there is at present no 
affiliated State Society. These engineers 
have kept up their membership in 
NSPE despite the lack of local or 
state organization. 


It will be noted that in a number 
of the States there are sizeable numbers 
of members who, sooner or later will 
form a substantial nucleus for the for- 
mation of State Societies. Support of 
the National Society under these cir- 
cumstances gives real evidence that 
when the right time comes, these en- 
gineers will render valuable aid to their 
own State organizations when formed. 


It is suggested that every member of 
NSPE check over these names for use 
in making contacts when planning trips 
to any of these states where MAL 
members reside. In the case of friends 
on this list, perhaps personal letters 
might give encouragement to early 
activity leading to the formation of 
a State Society. In any even this list 
should be preserved for future refer- 
ence. 


ALABAMA 


Robert Charles (Rowlandson) Baker, 
Box 346, Mobile. 

Joseph H. Fox, 1601 Empire Building, 
Birmingham. 

Herbert R. Pirkner, 18 Anderson PI., 
Mobile. 


ARIZONA 


Ben Ferguson, 3308 N. 3rd_ Street, 
Phoenix. 
James J. Kennedy, P. O. Box 167, 
Florence. 
Harold D. Maryott, 40 Oak St., Miami. 


CALIFORNIA 


Wilfred Nicholas Ball, 315 Montgomery 
St, San Francisco. 

Arthur C. Bullen, 269 Neuva Ave., San 
Francisco. 

Earl W. Edson, Box 811, Ventura 

Paul Lanier Fahrney, American Bitumuls 
Co., 200 Bush St., San Francisco. 

Silas L. Gfllan, 230 Webb Drive, 
lendale. 

Harry Steele Haley, 58 Sutter St. San 
tancisco. 
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Walter Bryan Hester, Baroid Sales Div., 
Nat. Lead Co., 830 Ducommun St., Los 
Angeles. 

Arthur C. Horner, 4314 Calif. St., San 
Francisco. 

Col. Alejandro Melchor, Hdq. Philippine 
Army, APO 75, c/o PM, San Francisco. 

Howard Slater Murray, 4225 Angeles 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Frank A. Olsen, 1040 Campo Drive, 
Pasadena. 

Ludwig Peetz, 4850 Pacific Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

Desonne D.. Purrington, 41 Wilburn 
Ave., Atherton. 

Carl S. Replogle, 510 Boulevard Way, 
Piedmont. 

Paul E. Roth, 24 California St., San 
Francisco. 

Paul E. Shaad, 801 Calif. Fruit Bldg., 
Sacramento. 

Milo M. Squires, 740 So. Olive St., Los 
Angeles. 

Norman H. Todd, F. O. Box 359, 
Torrance. 

F. E. Wood, 3584 Cedar Ave., Long 
Beach. 


COLORADO 
Clarence Lewis 


Eckel, 
Colorado, Boulder. 
Claude M. Hathaway, P. O. Box 4178, 
Denver. 
Milo S. Ketcham, Jr., 342 
Exchange, Denver. 


FLORIDA 


Robert M. Angas, P. O. Box 358, 
Jacksonville. 

Alexander Blair, Lake Placid. 

A. F. Greaves-Walker, Eng. & Industrial 
Experiment Station, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Herbert B. Hasenbalg, 170 San Marco 
Ave., St. Augustine. 

J. Willy Keck, P. O. Box 3100, Miami. 

H. D. Mendenhall, 814 W. Jefferson 
St., Tallahassee. 

Albert E. O’Neall, 1521 Riverside Ave., 
Jacksonville. 

Joseph Weil, 
Gainesville. 

Joe Williamson, Jr., P. O. Box 1431, 
Daytona Beach. 


IDAHO 


Joseph W. Bouton, 214 Baird Building, 
Boise. 


University of 


Railway 


University of Florida, 


INDIANA 


Capt. Miro A. Grotteger, R. R. 1, 
Allison Lane, Jeffersonville. 


IOWA 


L. E. Hedeen, 180 West 1st Street, 
Waterloo. 

Andrew E. Schuman, Route 4, Hoffman 
Rd., Des Moines. 


Maryl L. Todd, 180 West 1st Street, 
Waterloo. 


KENTUCKY 


E. A. Bureau, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Perry Eades, 204 Lackawanna Road, 
Lexington. 

‘H. Comer Wolf, P. O. Box 149, Irvine. 


LOUISIANA 


John H. Bateman, La. State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Walter Kirkpatrick Frantz, Jr., 526 East 
Main St., New Iberia. 

Wm. Aldo Moggio, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge. 

Lucian Austin Sawyer, Box 323, Monroe. 


MAINE 
Frank Henry Mason, R. R. 2, Winthrop. 
“ MISSISSIPPI 


Geo. J. Collins, Jr., 310 Hopkins Blvd., 
Billoxi. 

Russell Haywaker Pedigo, Leland. 

Willard Turnbull, U. S. Waterways Exp. 
Sta., Vicksburg. 


NEBRASKA 


Robert W. Beck, Columbus Bank Bldg., 
Columbus. 

Guy E. Bell, 724 Sth St., Fairbury. 

G. E. Caywood, 510 So. 57th St., Omaha. 

Otto S. Cooper, Court House, Gering. 

Harvey A. Davis, 821 E. 21st St., Crete. 

Charles Clinton Dills, 1612 So. 58th St., 
Omaha. 

E. Downs, 1213 Jackson St., Omaha. 

E. H. Dunmire, 2774 South St., Lincoln. 

Charles William Hiner, 504 So. 18th 
St., Omaha. 

John Cameron Hoge, 1670 26th Ave., 
Columbus. 

James Alfred Knapp, P. O. Box 35, 
Beatrice. 

David E. McCulley, 811 So. 14th St., 
Omaha. 

C. T. Minnich, 1717 W. Charles St., 
Grand Island. 

L. I. Pentzien, 800-810 Douglas St., 
Omaha. 

Ralph N. Perkins, 2884 Newport Ave., 
Omaha. 

Clarence W. Teal, 1906 Douglas St., 
Omaha. 

Wayne Tennyson, 601 E. 3rd Street, 
Hastings. 

Lloyd J. Williams, 609 So. 48th St., 
Omaha. 

Glen L. Younts, 2131 So. 62nd St., 
Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Elton Nathaniel Roberts, 31 S. Spring 
St., Concord. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ural S. Armstrong, N. M. State Highway 
Dept., Santa Fe. 

Metz Beahm, 
Vegas. 

Henry E. Beisman, P. O. Box 1766, Las 
Vegas. 

C. B. Beyer, Box 418, Albuquerque. 

Walter A. Biddle, 205 N. 2nd St., 


1423 E. Roma Ave., 


Albuquerque. 

Thomas G. Brown, 2001 E. Silver Ave., 
Albuquerque. 

Walter E. Brown, 117-A S. Harvard, 
Albuquerque. 


T. T. Burnett, 3609 Vesa Verde Drive, 
Albuquerque. 
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Lawrence Clifford Campbell, Sr., c/o 
Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque. 

Clyde W. Carson, 211 East Houghton 
St., Santa Fe. 

Charles Cerba, 1110 Barcelona Lane, 
P. O. Box 324, Santa Fe. 

Erle M. Conwell, P. O. Box 1360, 
Albuquerque. 

Edgar S. Cornett, 605 Sunset Ave., 
Santa Fe. 

Emmett P. Dillon, 322 Stanford, Albu- 
querque. 

Durwood B. Dixon, 420 S. Darmouth, 
Albuquerque. 

Marshall Elmer Farris, Univ. of N. M.., 
Albuquerque. 

Gordon B. Ferguson, 111 South Amherst, 
Albuquerque. 

Albert D. Ford, Sr., 2520 Montoya Ave., 
Albuquerque. 

Aubrey Bernard Bregg, 1081 No. Main, 
Roswell. 

Charles Gray Grosvenor, P. O. Box 1389, 
Santa Fe. 
p Herbert F. Hall, 1315 Escalante, Santa 
e. 

Walter Fred Hardgrave, Univ. of N. M.. 
Albuquerque. 

Jake H. Harris, 623 N. University, 
Albuquerque. 

Robert Sheldon Harris, 204 North 10th. 
Albuquerque. 

George Marion Hart, 201 Anita Place. 
Santa Fe. 

ohn J. Heimerich, 310 South Amherst. 
Albuquerque. 

Louis Otto Hoffman, 313 South Second, 
Albuquerque. 

William Hume, II, Box 6000,° Albu- 
querque. 

Artie Hutchins, 1220 Wallace St., Clovis. 

Charles M. Johnstone, P. O. Box 1176, 
Santa Fe. 

Keith Duckworth McCrary, Box 1389, 

Henry E. Samson, Box 677, Roswell. 

W. Kenneth Scales, 2924 Santa Clara 
Drive, Albuquerque. 

Robert P. Scott, 204 North 10th St., 
Albuquerque. 

George Perry Steen, 1003 E. Roma Ave., 
Albuquerque. 

Chester P. Stevens, Box 830, Roswell. 

Ernest LaVerne Stockton, 400 Tulane 
Place, Albuquerque. 

Ralph W. Tapy, Univ. of N. M., 
Albuquerque. 

Wyatt Robert Underwood, Jr., 1217 N. 
First St., Albuquerque. 

Engel Bert Van de Greyn, 235 Wash- 
ington Ave., Santa Fe. 

Victor J. Van Lint, 130 North First 
St., Investment Bldg., Raton. 

John H. Veale, 1003 E. Roma Ave., 
Albuquerque. 

Walter Kenneth Wagner, 1233 N. Vassar, 


Albuquerque. 
William C. Wagner, Univ. of N. M., 


Albuquerque. 
Thornwald B. White, Box 785, Roswell. 
Marshall J. Wylie, 1711 E. Coal Ave., 


Albuquerque. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Wm. F. Gillen, 419 N. 5th St., Bismarck. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Charles A. Trimmer, P. O. Box 75, 
Mitchell. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


T. Keith Legare, P. O. Drawer 1404, 
Columbia. : 

J. A. McPherson, P. O. Box 1860, 
Greenville. 

Roscoe King Rouse, 306 E. Faris Road, 
Greenville. 

J. E. Sirrine, 215 Main St., Greenville. 


UTAH 
Orson W. Israelsen, College Hill, Logan. 


VERMONT 
Frederick George Necker, Bellows Falls. 


WYOMING 


H. T. Person, Engr. Bldg., U. of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Leverette Leland Cain, 530 N. Hamilton 
St., High Point. 

Thomas Cheatham Cooke, 2209 Wilson 
St., Durham. 

Archie Royal Davis, 1505-111 Corcoran 
St. Bldg., Durham. 

Harry Hoffman, 232 E. Market St., 
Greensboro. 

Asa Hosmer, 
Charlotte. 

Ralph Elton Lewis, 1308 Markham Avc., 
Durham. 

Vincente Valencia Makasiar, P. O. Box 
2289, Greensboro. 

Aubrey Edwin Palmer, Box 253 College 
Station, Durham. 

George Burl Rottman, 401 S. Chapman 
St., Greensboro. 

Reginald D. Tillson, 222 Hillcrest Drive, 
High Point. ; 

M. Frank Wooten, Jr., 215 Latta Arcade, 
Charlotte. 


1218 Johnston Bildg., 


TENNESSEE 


Henry F. Corden, 511 Georgia Ave., 
Signal Mountain. 

J. C. Heindel, 106 La. Ave., Signal 
Mountain. 

John Elmer Housley, 1210 Melvin Ave., 
Maryville. 

Nelson T. Kinzly, 605 Church Street, 
Nashville. 

James Erdis Allen McDonald, 402 W. 
Church Ave., Knoxville. 

Fred Manley, Box 336, Knoxville. 

Emerson Feck Posta, 309 McCallie Avc., 
Chattanooga. 

William Robert Sanders, R. F. D. 3, 
Johnson City. 

. Louis Theodore Stachel, 1429 Kenesaw 
Ave., Knoxville. 

Henry Morrison Webster, 220 Bellmeadc 
W., Knoxville. 


VIRGINIA 


W. B. Gallaher, Jr., 672 Pine Ave., 
Waynesboro. 

H. J. Graeser, Jr., 4412 So. 34th St., 
Arlington. 

Edgar Morton Hastings, Broad Strcct 
Station, Richmond. 


FOREIGN 


Paul G. Van Sickle, 795 Av. Ipiranga, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 

Victor C. Rivers, Box 1894, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


Congratulations to 
A.LM.E. 


The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers celebrate 
their 75th Anniversary at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
March 17-19th, 1947. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the 
United States and a past President of 
AIME, will be the Honorary Chair. 
man. Among the speakers will be 
Sir William Fraser, chairman of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Charles 
M. White, president of the Republic 
Steel Company, Julius A. Krug, Sec. 
retary of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, and many others of note, 
in the fields of science, engineering, 
industry and government, both here 
and abroad. 


In 1871 a group of 46 mining en. 
gincers gathered at Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and founded the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers. 
(The word ‘Metallurgical’ was ad- 
ded in 1919). The outlook of these 
men was broad. It included, even as 
does the scope of the Institute's activi- 
ties today, iron and steel, the non- 
ferrous metals, coal, petroleum and 
other important industrial minerals. 
Their second objective was to strive 
for the greater safety and improved 
welfare of those employed in this pro- 
fession. The far-sighted founders be- 
lieved that the way to advance the 
progress of mining and metallurgy was 
to make possible the free and con- 
venient interchange of knowledge and 
experience among those actually and 
practically engaged in these industries. 
They foresaw the necessity of provid- 
ing a means for this dissemination of 
facts and ideas among all the engin- 
cers in the field. 


On the foundation these pioneers 
built the AIME has enjoyed over 
three-quarters of a century of steady 
and productive growth. There is now 
every indication that the future growth 
and progress of the Institute will ex- 
ceed even the brilliant record of the 
past. The officers and members of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers extend greetings, congratule- 
tions, and best wishes for the success 
of the Anniversary Meeting and for 
the continued success of the Institute 
as one of the major forces working 
toward the continuous progress of 
metallurgical engineering and one 0 
the Nation’s most constructive technical 
organizations. 
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SINEER 


Professional Education 


In a Free Society 
By Elliott Dunlap Smith 


Provost, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Fundamentals that Amertcan Education must master if it is to avoid the 
charge of being so narrow as to be partial or so general as to be shallow. 


Editor’s Note: The above article is a digest 
of a discussion given by Prof. Smith before 
the Headmasters Association on February 14, 
1946. 


The role of education in a free so- 
ciety is to develop individuals who by 
their service as citizens will maintain 
its freedom, and who by the way they 
live as human beings will make its 
freedom good. How well an individual 
serves society as a free citizen and 
how well he lives as a free human 
being are not determined solely by his 
avocations and his use of leisure, but 
largely by that part of his life to which 
he devotes his major time, energies, 
and interests—his life’s work. If he is 
not cultivated and social-minded in 
that, he is little likely to be so in 
anything else. It is in his life’s work 
that his greatest opportunity to serve 
society is likely to lie. It is in his 
life’s work that he does most to forge 
his character and his sense of respons- 
ibility toward his fellowman. A pri- 
mary duty of education in assisting 
America to develop as a free society 
is thus to raise the life work of its 
citizens above the mere quest of a 
livelihood and render it a calling which 
cultivates their minds and spirits, ex- 
pands their sense of public obligation, 
and increases their power to serve the 
public interest. This is the duty of 
professional education as it is con- 
ceived at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Education More Than Facts 


Professional education is necessarily 
largely specialized. Yet no matter how 
narrow the specialization or how long 
the time devoted to it, in every field 
today the mass of knowledge is so 
gteat that it is hopeless to attempt to 
teach even a specialized student all that 
he needs to know. Even more, the rate 
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of change and of increased knowledge 
in every field today is so great that 
it is undesirable to attempt to do so. 
Only if an educated man is capable 
of making sound, right-minded, inde- 
pendent judgments in his life work 
is he qualified to participate as a 
worker in a free society. Only if he con- 
tinues to learn in his chosen field, can 
he remain capable of doing this. 
The task of professional education 
today, therefore, is not to bring about 
fullness of knowledge and ready-to- 
use proficiencies. It is to cause the 
student to hunger and thirst after 
further knowledge and to equip him 
to continue to learn for himself 


throughout life, both from self-directed 
study and from the lessons of experi- 
ence. The question of what is good 
to teach and what is good teaching, 
even in the specialized aspects of pro- 


Elliott Dunlap Smith 


fessional education, thus becomes 
simply a question of what will serve 
best as a basis for further learning 
and creative thinking. 


Fundamentals and Professional 
Thinking 

In professional fields the answer 
generally made by thoughtful men to 
the question of what will best aid stu- 
dents to continue to learn and do cre- 
ative work has been this: teach them 
the fundamentals, and teach them the 
fundamentals so profoundly and thor- 
oughly that they can henceforth confi- 
dently rely on their knowledge of 
them. But thus stated this is a half 
truth. Again and again, for example, 
leading engineers have raised the cry 
that in order to develop more creative 
power in engineering graduates, stu- 
dents should be more amply grounded 
in the fundamental sciences. Again and 
again after the foundation of funda- 
mental science has been laid, the edi- 
fice of technological knowledge which 
the student has acquired, has been 
found to rest, not on this foundation, 


(Continued on next page) 


Professor Elliott Dunlap Smith be- 
came provost and professor of social 
relations at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology on March 1, 1946. A native of 
Chicago, he graduated from Harvard 
in 1913 and took his law degree from 
that university three years later. He 
practiced law for several years before 
joining the Council of National De- 
fense in Washington in 1917-18. Im- 
mediately after World War I he was 
director of investigation for the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. Professor Smith 
was personnel manager and a factory 
manager for the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co. from 1919 to 1928, and 
in 1928 he became professor of in- 
dustrial relations at Yale. He directed 
industrial investigations for the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations for 
eight years. 


In 1932 be was appointed Master 
of Saybrook College at Yale and pro- 
fessor of economics. He headed the de- 
partment of economics there from 
1939 to 1945. He has served as prest- 
dent of the board of trustees of Sarah 
Lawrence College and is a trustee of 
Francis Parker School at Chicago. He 
is author of several books and numer- 
ous articles on industrial relations and 
has been chairman of advisory com- 
mittees of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 
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but upon the shifting sands of engin- 
eering minutiae. 

The reasons for this situation are 
two. In the first place, the fundamental 


sciences have been taught as ends in 


themselves and not as a basis of pro- 
fessional thinking. And when funda- 
mentals are thus taught it is a rare 
student who can later make them a 
basis of solving problems. Experience 
has extensively indicated that in order 
to teach a student to develop his power 
to use fundamentals in carrying for- 
ward his understanding and in solving 
his professional problems, he must be 
taught to use them at the time they 
are learned as a means of solving con- 
crete problems in which no road signs 
indicate the method of solution. 


In the second place, fundamentals 
have not been adequately employed in 
advanced courses, and the student has 
thereby been deprived of his remain- 
ing chance to learn how to put them 
to use in professional thought. More- 
over, his knowledge of fundamentals 
has been cramped, for it is only 
through using fundamentals as a basis 
of advanced learning that they can be 
profoundly understood, even as funda- 
mentals. Unless this is done, the ad- 
vanced knowledge tends to become a 
deposit of particulars which overlies 
the student’s knowledge of funda- 
mentals and makes it inaccessible for 
further growth. 


Acquiring Skill 
In Using Knowledge 


To equip a student to learn for him- 
self, he must be helped at every stage 
of learning to acquire both basic 
knowledge and skill in its use. Neither 
can be wholesomely taught apart from 
the other. In professional education it 
is never too early to teach fundamen- 
tals usefully, and never too late to use 
them in advanced learning. There 
should therefore be a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between basic and advanced 
professional courses: the basic courses 
teaching fundamental concepts, tech- 
niques, and ways of thought as a basis 
of future learning; and the subsequent 
courses both strengthening these fun- 
damentals, and giving depth to the 
advanced teaching, by utilizing them 
as bases of expanding knowledge and 


power. 


Specialized education, no matter 
how excellent, cannot fulfill even its 
strictly professional role unless it 
equips the student to deal with the 
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human, economic and other general 


aspects of his work and trains him to 
include them in his professional think- 
ing. To do this it must have cultural 
balance. Thus, even from the point of 
view of professional education nar- 
rowly conceived, a sound base of gen- 
eral education is important. For a pro- 
fessional man, who as a result of ef- 
fective but narrow teaching is careful, 
well-ordered, and incisive in his tech- 
nical thought does not easily carry 
these professional qualities over into 
his human and economic thinking even 
in his professional work unless his 
education has taught him to do so. 
For professional education to fulfill 
its larger role of developing profes- 
sional men whose stature includes high 
character as human beings and as citi- 
zens, a broad education is even more 
important. Without it, a professional 
man is ill-equipped to employ his leis- 
ure to expand his mind and spirit, and 
in this aspect and others to live his 
personal life well. Without a broad 
educational base the professionally 
trained man, when dealing with prob- 
lems of his life and his community, 
is likely to substitute impulsive, ill- 
considered, and even emotional ways of 
thought for calm, well-disciplined 
thinking. He is also likely to lack ade- 


quate sensitiveness and sense of te. 
sponsibility in regard to underlying 
human and social values, and adequate 
background fully to understand their 
meaning. 
General Education 
In Professional Schools 


After careful study at Carnegie In. 
stitute of Technology of what should 
be the aims of general education for 
professional men, we agreed that such 
education should aim to prepare the 
student to learn throughout life from 
study and experience, to serve society, 
to work well with others, and to live 
his own life well; and also to broaden 
the student's professional abilities and 
way of thought. We worked out the 
basic understandings, skills, and sense 
of values, which we believed were most 
important to teach in order to achieve 
these aims, and a culturally balanced 
series of courses in which to develop 
them. 

When we turned from the problem 
of what courses will best provide a 
culturally balanced curriculum, to that 
of what the student should learn in 
those courses, we were impressed by 
the fact that if general education is to 
fulfill its role in the world today, it 


(Continued on Page 20) 


The Sagninaw Valley Chapter Receives Its Charter 


The above picture shows S. G. Szabo, 
front with glasses, President of the Mich- 
igan Society of Professional Engineers, 
presenting the charter to Chairman W. G. 
Lanterman of the Grand Valley Chapter. 
E. R. Hewitt, Secretary-Treasurer is next 
to Mr. Szabo and Otto Hall, Vice-President 
of the State Society next to Mr. Lanterman. 
Mr. Hall called the first meeting of the 


Chapter together and has been active not 
only in the formation of this Chapter but 
in the activities of the State Society. Al 
members of the group are from Lansing 
with the exception of President Szabo, 
who resides in Mt. Clemens and is cot 
nected with the Fisher Body Division 
General Motors in Detroit. 
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Army Engineers 


In Big Post War Job 


By Major Kenneth L. Sipes 
Of the United States Army 


Major Sipes is Infantry Test Ad- 
ministrator, Equipment Test Staff, AFG 
Board No. 2, Task Force Frost, Camp 
McCoy Wisconsin. Prior to entering 
active military service in 1940 he was 
a member of the Arizona National 
Guard. He is a former employee of the 
Arizona Highway Department, is a 
registered Civil Engineer. He is a 
member of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Army Engineers have been perform- 
ing miracles for a number of years. 
They made history when the Panama 
Canal was built. The locks of Sault 
St. Marie saw men wearing the castle 
sweating over her immense doors. “Old 
Man River” has battled the Army En- 
gineers for years, with her vicious 
threats of over running the levees. 
She has been continually beaten back 
by the untiring efforts of these men, 
who are the unsung heroes of peace 
and war. 


It is interesting to know that the 
Burma Road was completely recon- 
structed by Army Engineers, and hun- 
dreds of airstrips so vital to the re- 
supply of troops moving farther into 
enemy territory were built. The feat 
of all times is the construction of the 
Alcan Highway, where treacherous 
musk-keg and freezing weather had to 
be combated in order that supplies 
could be carried to those troops in the 
Aleutians, protecting our northern 
boundaries from invasion. 


When Secretary of War Patterson 
testified before an appropriations Sub- 
Committee, he stated that winter tests 
were of a necessity, the most important 
of several developments to be staged, 
in order for Army equipment to be 
improved for winter warfare. 


Plans were made and three Task 
Forces were organized to get underway 
and begin testing old and new equip- 
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ment. The three Task Forces were des- 
ignated “Williwaw’ to be stationed 
on Adak Island in the Aleutians; 
“Frigid” to hold tests at Ladd Field, 
Fairbanks, Alaska; and ‘‘Frost’’ sta- 
tioned at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. 


The purpose of these winter opera- 
tions is to obtain additional informa- 
tion on the performance of equipment 
under winter conditions; to integrate 
the knowledge into Army Ground 
Forces Boards, and to determine the 
required equipment, tactics, and tech- 
nique to permit troops and equipment 
to function efficiently under the follow- 
ing: 

1. Cold-wet conditions. 

2. Heavy Winter Conditions. 


Basic data is needed on equipment 
requirements under climatic extremes 
in order to guide development of im- 
proved, normal, and special equip- 
ment. During the war, considerable de- 
velopment took place to fit Ground 
Forces equiprnent for service in such 
extremes, but the work was incomplete 
for many items. In accordance with the 
request of the Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces, tests of Ground 
Forces equipment under winter condi- 


Major Kenneth L. Sipes at his desk 
Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corp. 


tions have been approved and are 
being conducted during 1946-1947. 


Most of the equipment being tested 
by the Engineers is by no means new. 
However, corrections and modifications 
made on the spot will revolutionize it, 
and as a result a new piece of equip- 
ment will emerge. One new device de- 
veloped to speed up demolitions is the 
Blast-driven earth rod. It has a spe- 
cial charge, exploded by a small car- 
tridge, that drives the rod deep into 
the ground. The rod is then removed 
and the demolition charge tamped into 
the hole. 


Heavy equipment, such as Rotary 
Snow Plows, 3/4 yard gasoline power 
shovels, caterpillar road graders, D7 
and D8 caterpillar tractors; La-Hour- 
neau 8 cubic yard scrapers (carry all), 
and Quick Way Cranes make up the 
nucleus of the Engineer mechanical 
guinea pigs. 


All of these items were designed by 
civilian engineers, but Army Engin- 
eers will attempt to improve them this 
winter. In general, tests will be made 
to determine the life of equipment in 
extreme conditions, and the effect of 
humidity (regarding rust, wear, etc.). 
Lubricants will be tested for suitability 
and effects of weather. 


Precision instruments are precise in 
normal conditions, but rise and fall 
of temperature causes errors. Special 
lubricants will be used in the attempt 
to reduce errors in the Transit and 
Level. 


Modifications for the improvement 
of equipment will be designed and 
drawn up, to receive and actual test, 
then further improved until satisfac- 
tory. 

Daily Log Sheets are maintained on 
every item of equipment. These pro- 
ject sheets are made up in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. Identity of Equipment: 

Make: 


Model: 
2. Time of Operation: 
Time of Day: 
Duration: 
3. Odometer Reading: 
Start: 
Stop: 
4. Weather: 
Temperature: 
Precipitation: 
Wind Velocity: 
5. Location of Operating Site: 
6. Terrain Condition at Operation 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Connecticut 


State Engineering Board 


Warns Violators 


During the past five or six troubled 
years non-engineer violations of the 
Engineering Statutes and Code have 
grown to quite extensive proportions in 
Connecticut (as well as in other states). 
During the prior years, it was usually 
sufficient for the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Society of Professional En- 
gineers to send a letter to a non-reg- 
istered offender offering to practice 
as an engineer calling attention to 
enclosed excerpts from the law, and to 
follow this up, if necessary, with a 
second stronger letter. When this did 
not suffice to halt the violation, the 
Secretary of the State Board of En- 
gineering Registration was notified and 
he took the matter in hand with the 
result that the faulty transgressors 
either quit their illicit business or 
dropped their “Engineering” claims, 
painted over their signs and bought 
new letterheads. Most of these law- 
breakers, often found to be salesmen, 
solicitors, plumbers, tool-makers, 5 per 
cent agents, accountants, garbage col- 
lectors, fakers, etc., claimed that they 
transgressed the law only through their 
ignorance of it and also of the fact 
that they had no right to the title “En- 
gineer.”” They claimed that they be- 
lieved that they had a perfect right in 
this free country to confer this dis- 
tinction on themselves to help them- 
selves along. However when cornered, 
they regretfully agreed to behave 
rather than to get into trouble with 
the law. 


However, we now have in addition 
to the foregoing type of offenders, a 
war crop of violators of a more sinister 
type. These are the willful flouters of 
the law—self-styled ‘‘Engineering” 
concerns who may or may not have had 
at some time a qualified engineer con- 
nected with them. Incorporations using 
the term “Engineers” who may or may 
not have a stockholder who is duly 
registered. Partnership groups adver- 
tising several names as “Engineers” 
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when none or only some of the named 
partners are registered engineers. 


It is regrettable that it appears that 
some registered engineers are willing 
to connive at eluding the law to the 
extent of participaiing in these prac- 
tices and that this phase has been on 
the increase. The State Board has the 
power to revoke the registration of any 
engineer for unethical actions not in 
accord with the law which also includes 
the rules and regulations set down by 
the Board. 


It behooves the members of the 
Connecticut Society of Professional En- 
gineers to wage an increasing and dy- 
namic campaign against all offenders, 
in order to adhere to the high code of 
ethics that they have accepted and to 
protect the reputation of the profession 
and its rightful members. 


The State Society should bend every 
effort to cooperate with the State Board 
in the enforcement of the Engineering 
Statutes and should take the leading 
action to obtain additional legislation 
to make the enforcement of the law 
even more stringent, rapid and ef- 
fective. 


Each individual engineer and _ his 
Society Chapter should take active part 
in reporting violations or apparent 
transgressions to the Board of Directors 
of the Connecticut Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers through the Society's 
State secretary. 


The Connecticut State Board of 
Engineering Registration recently sent 
out the following notice. This is a 
forward step and is being attended in a 
majority of cases with good results. 
However, to follow up the cases need- 
ing legal action to make it completely 
effective, we must all work in complete 
harmony and close cooperation with 
the State Board. We must investigate 
and report the recalcitrants, formulat- 
ing prec the necessary charges, 
and taking any other steps necessary 


to keep our duty to the public, our pro. 
fession and ourselves fully performed, 
Here is the notice from the State 
Board: 


State of Connecticut 
State Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors 


This letter is being sent to all individuals 
and companies listed in the Yellow or 
Classified Telephone directories of the 
Southern New England Telephone Com. 
pany under headings which are construed 
cither as an offer to practice professional 
engineering or use of a title or description 
tending to convey the impression that they 
are professional engineers. 

Many of those listed are registered and 
therefore comply with the provisions of 
the Connecticut Act (Chap. 167b Cum. 
Sup. to the General Statues of 1935), 
Others do not. Attention of the latter is 
called to Sec. 1224-e, which reads in part: 

“No person shall practice or offer to 
practice the profession of engineering in 
any of its branches—or use any title or 
description tending to convey the impres- 
sion that he is a professional engineer— 
unless he shall have been duly registered 
or exempt under the provisions of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 1230-c lists the cxemptions. The 
specific exemption which may seem to 
apply to some of those to whom this letter 
is being sent, reads in part: 

“The following named persons shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this act: 
(b). officers and employees of . . . any 
manufacturing corporation while engaged 
in the performance of their employment 
of such corporation.” 

It should be noted that the exemption 
cited covers the. officers and employees 
only when engaged in their employment 
by the corporation. It does not permit the 
corporation to convey the impression that 
it is rendering professional engineering 
service. 

The Attorney General in an opinion dated 
September 11, 1942, states: 

“It is therefore our opinion: 

1. A corporation cannot be registered 
as a profesional engineer in the State of 
Connecticut.” 

2. Since a corporation cannot be regis- 
tered, a person holding a_ professional 
engineering registration from the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land Surveyors 
cannot establish a corporation which as such 
can practice professional engineering. 

3. A partnership can practice profes 
sional engineering in Connecticut provi 
all members of the firm are registered pro- 
fessional engineers.” 

The listing of or advertising by manu: 
facturing corporations or individuals .not 
registered under titles such as “Industrial 
Engineers,” “Mechanical Engineers,” etc, 
may be interpreted both as an offer to 
practice and use of the title ‘‘engineer.” 

Sec. 1233-c covers violations and penal 
ties, reading in part: 

“Any person who shall knowingly of 
wilfully violate any provision of this ad 
shall be fined not more than five hundred 
dollars or be imprisoned not more than 
three months or both. The Secretary of 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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A Horn is the Signal 


By Samuel P. Polack 


Mr. Polack is a member of the Northeast Chapter, Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers, employed by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
We are reprinting this article by permission from the Pittsburgh Engineer. 


Ahorn is always blown to begin the 
hunt, This horn-blowing is not for 
the hunters alone, for surely the hunt- 
ets know they are about to begin their 
hunt; therefore, the sound of the horn 
is also heard by the fox, the hounds, 
the hunt attendants and the people in 
the surrounding area. The signal for 
the conclusion of the hunt is also 
given by blowing a horn. What is the 
life of an engineer, but a hunt; a hunt 
for recognition, a hunt for the better 
standing of the profession and last 
but not least a hunt for a better job 
and with that a better living standard. 
We have now qualified. the engineer as 
a hunter now we must teach him to 
blow his horn, and I mean blow his 
horn, blow it in the right places and 
blow the horn where it will be heard 
by the greatest number, before and 
after the hunt. 


The hunters do not blow their horn 
in the club house which is populated 
only by hunters, but in the field where 
t can be heard by all. We engineers 
blow our horn I am forced to admit 
but, so far I have only heard the blast 
of the horn in meeting rooms and club 
coms and the only persons who heard 

e horn at the same time I did were 
ilso engineers or a very few and very 
lect invited guests. 


Let the other professions give us our 
xample to follow: 


The educators have dropped the ab- 
nt-minded professor's role and are 
Ow wide awake, jovial, social men 
Whose business is to educate. 


The medical men developed bedside 
hanners and are suave, polished gentle- 
nen who blow their horn in all sorts 
places, 


The legal profession with its court- 
om manner has also captivated the 
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attention of the public as to their blow- 


ing horns; well who will contradict 
me? 


These professions all have droves 
and great numbers of unheard of and 
unsung workers but they always man- 
age to get their best foot or best men 
forward in the light of the public's 
admiration. That is what we need, we 
can not all be highly successful and 


colorful, but among us there are men 
who are. Let us push these men to the 
front and let them blow the horn for 
all of us. It’s time we took off our cap 
and gown and dressed in the sack suit 
of business. Publicity is the principal 
horn of our time—Blow it at meetings 
and other gatherings, let us be mod- 
ern; incite the piess—give them a 
look at us engineers—and above all 
remember news is news only when it’s 
fresh; so, have advanced copies of 
speeches and programs prepared. Treat 
the boys of the press in a manner 
worthy of their fourth estate, but re- 
member we can’t kid them; so, deliver 
the goods. When you blow the horn 
remember make sure the horn is in 
key. 

We are at a crossroad and everybody 
is getting ahead of us; while we are 
wasting time arguing about a dollar a 
year in dues, we are wasting the time 
we might have used to increase our 
income a thousand dollars. 


In conclusion I repeat Blow that 
horn—blow it loud and strong and 
from the spot that is most noticeable 
and where the blast of the horn will 
be heard by the most people. 


The proverbial light that was hidden 
by a bushel, went out for the lack of 
a breeze—Blow the Horns—Blow, 
Blow the horns. 


A Plan For Action 


Reprinted by permission from The 
Lynn Engineer, Official Bulletin of 
the Lynn (Mass.) General Electric 
Engineers’ Council, River Works. 


It is with reluctance that engineers 
today admit that the “good old days” 
of unbridled rugged individualism are 
gone. We are in an era where to main- 
tain our status we must always be on 
the move. This is the result of the 
ever-changing society about us. 


Labor has felt that the solution to 


its problems lies in the formation of 
large powerful unions. Needless to 
say, we are affected by these organiza- 
tions—in many instances throughout 
the country our fellow engineers have 
been absorbed into these bodies. Par- 
ticular emphasis is thus placed upon 
the necessity for promptly and effec- 
tively determining our course of ac- 
tion. 


Your Executive Committee has spent 
the greater part of its effort on this 
very important subject. Having studied 
many proposals and possible solutions, 
we have come to the following con- 
clusions and recommendations: 


1. We believe that engineers should 
join together on a nationwide scale to 
make their thoughts known. We should 
take an active part in the destiny of our 
country and our way of life. 


2. We believe that we should maintain 
ourselves on a professional level and be- 
come, in the eyes of society, as profes- 
sionally prominent as doctors and lawyers. 


3. We believe that registration as Pro- 
fessional Engineers under state laws is a 
prerequisite to obtaining this professional 
recognition from the public. 


4. We believe that the National Society 
of Professional Engineers is the organiza- 
tion which we should foster and adopt for 
the Engineering Profession. It is a young 
but vigorously growing organization. Its 
objectives embody all the ideas on which 
we think a national organization for engi- 
neers should concentrate. It consists only 
of engineers; it will do what its members 
desire of it insofar as it is able. What it 
can do depends on its strength in both 
numbers and in dollars. 


5. We, your Executive Committee, there- 
fore re-affirm our recommendation that 
each of you apply for registration as a 
Professional Engineer immediately. As soon 
as you have sent in your application, we 
recommend that you apply for membership 
in the Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers. Such membership will be on a 
temporary one-year basis but will become 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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| News From the 
Washington Office 


By Paul H. Robbins 
Executive Director 


Following the much-needed respite 
of the holidays, activities in the Wash- 
ington Office were resumed in full 
swing. The staff enjoyed a Christmas 
patty prior to the holidays and was 
pleased to extend 
the seasons greet- 
ings to a number 
of members of 
the Society who 
dropped in. The 
close of the year 
found a very sat- 
isfactory culmina- 
tion of twelve 
Paul H. Robbins months’ work in 
the increasing program of NSPE. 


The January issue of The American 
Engineer carried the reports of the 
Officers to the Annual Meeting as to 
the general accomplishments of the 
Society in 1946, 


There was still further growth in 
membership to be reported during the 
month of December and at years’ end 
the total membership of NSPE stood 
at 14,162. This represents an increase 
in 1946 of 3683 members or a per- 
centage increase of 33.6%. It has 

€n encouraging to note also that since 
the first of the year there have been 
several transmittals from State Socie- 
ties containing additional new mem- 
bets who joined the Society during 
the latter part of 1946 but whose 
membership was considered effective 
as of January 1, 1947. It is hoped that 
the membership trend of 1946 will 
Continue and increase in 1947. 


Members of the Society will also 

pleased to note that through their 
fxcellent response to the Society's 
smergency fund, the finances at the 
fnd of the year indicated a carry-over 
Palance of approximately $910. 
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State Society News 


While many of the desired activities 
of NSPE could not be accomplished 
during 1946 because of financial limi- 
tations, it is hoped that with increased 
dues, the expanding interest and mem- 
bership of NSPE, and the continued 
support of its members that the pro- 
gram of policy can be more expanded 
in 1947, 


The Washington Office has been 
busy during the latter part of 1946 and 
the beginning of 1947 in following 
and giving careful consideration to the 
trends regarding labor legislation. Con- 
ferences have been held with members 
of NSPE and representatives of the 
Legislative Committee for the purpose 
of implementing the Policy on Labor 
Laws and Labor Legislation as adopted 
by the Board of Directors at the St. 
Louis meeting. The results of these 
conferences have been distributed to 
the Chairmen of State Legislative Com- 
mittees and to Officers of NSPE and 
comments received are being carefully 
evaluated for guidance in future ac- 
tion. 


A meeting of the Exccutive Com- 
mittee has been scheduled to be held 
at the Washington Office on January 
25, and an Agenda comprising items 
of importance to the Society were dis- 
cussed. President Lawrie and your 
Executive Director attended the An- 
nual Meeting of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers held in 
Pittsburgh January 10 and 11. 


Mechanization of membership rec- 
ords of the National Society is pro- 
gressing slowly. Some minor pieces of 
the Addressograph equipment necessary 
for this operation have been received 
but it will be at least another six 
months before the membership rec- 
ords can be transferred to this new 
procedure. 


The Washington Office has been 
used on several occasions by members 
of the Society for business purposes 
when in the Nation’s Capitol. It is 
available to all members and it is 
hoped that more will use it as time 
goes on. 


Coming Events 
To Remember 


National Meetings 


Feb. 28—Board of Directors’ Meet- 
ing, National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Mar. 1—National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers’ Presidents Confer- 
ence, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


State Meetings 


Feb. 26, Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Kansas Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Wichita, Kans. : 

Feb. 26-27, Annual Meeting, Min- 
nesota Association of Professional En- 
gineers, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 


Feb. 26 to Mar. 1, Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Engineering Societies — 
Exposition and Conference Radisson 
Hotel and Armory, Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 20-22, Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers Annual Conven- 
tion, Deshler Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


April 11-12, Annual Convention of 
the New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers, at the Essex House, Ne- 
wark, N. J. 

May 2-3, 20th Annual Convention, 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS 


The Sixty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers was an exceptionally success- 
ful event in many respects. The meet- 
ing opened on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 23rd, with entertainment and re- 
freshments, under the control and by 
the Local Committee of the. local 
Springfield Chapter. 


The morning session on Friday was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the 
problems connected with Atomic En- 
ergy, together with moving pictures, 
arranged by Dr. Edward Teller, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Institute of Nuclear 
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Studies, University of Chicago, and 
the local program committee. 


There were business sessions Friday 
afternoon and a colorful banquet in 
the evening. The principal speaker on 
this occasion was President Henry T. 
Heald, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The final meetings were on Satur- 
day morning, the program consisting 
of motion pictures and discussions 
dealing with the problems of Conser- 
vation. The meetings were held at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


A petition has been presented to 
the State Board of Directors of ISPE 
requesting the establishment of a 
chapter in Kewanee. Other Chapters 
in the State are in process of forma- 
tion. 


The results of the voting on several 
proposed changes in the constitution 
of the Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers have been released. Of the 
5 proposed changes only the first one 
carried. It gives a reduction of member- 
ship grades from 11 to 6, namely Hon- 
orary Members, National Members, 
State Members, Juniors, Students and 
Affiliates. Only the first three of these 
constitute the corporate membership 
of the Society. The proposition leaving 
out the student grade was turned down, 
as well as those requiring that the 
State shall be subdivided completely 
into Chapter Jurisdictional Districts 
and that application of new members 
shall be passed on by the Chapters. 


Important for the NSPE is the voting 
down of Proposition No. 3. Accord- 
ing to the constitution of the Illinois 
Society of Professional Engineers only 
National members, that is members 
that are also members of the NSPE 
can hold State offices in the Society 
or serve as Chapter representatives. 
Proposition No. 3 would have opened 
these offices also to Satte members, 
that is to members which are not mem- 
bers of the NSPE. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Society of Professional 
Engineers has made a net gain in 
membership for 1946 of 55 per cent. 


At the meeting of December 19th, 
the Board of Directors of KSPE de- 
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cided to hold its fourth Annual Meet- 


ing in Witchita, February 26th. It also 
appropriated $3 from the dues of each 
member for the year 1947 to go to the 
Kansas Engineering Council for use 
in promoting the enactment of an ade- 
quate Engineers’ License Law in Kan- 
sas. 


The action of NSPE relative to 
safety in building, and the need for 
adequate building codes was unani- 
mously endorsed. The State’s President 
was authorized to consult with the or- 
ganized architects of the State and with 
the Kansas League of Municipalities to 
determine the extent and character of 
the action necessary to bring condi- 
tions in this State to a satisfactory 
level. 


The Research Department of thc 
Legislative Council has published a 
report recommending the proposed 
new license Act. A draft of the Bill is 
now being put in final form for intro- 
duction in the Legislature. In the 
past, measures endorsed by the Council 
have usually been enacted into law. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edgar A. Harty, chairman of the 
North Shore Chapter of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Professional En- 
gineers has been awarded the ‘Coffin 
Award” by the General Electric Com- 
pany, for his war development work 
on metallic rectifiers as applied to 
Army and Navy Ordnance Devices. 
The Coffin Award is given annually 
by the General Electric Company and 
is the highest award the company can 
make to its employees. 


MICHIGAN 


The annual meeting and first elec- 
tion of officers of the Saginaw Valley 
Chapter was held on December 3rd, 
Bay City. In addition to its program, 
the local Chapter entertained six newly 
registered engineers as guests for this 
dinner meeting at which a total of 
35 were present. The Saginaw Valley 
Chapter has the honor of being the 
first Chapter in the State of Michigan 
and is a keen and progressive group. 
A strong slate of Chapter officers for 
the coming year has been elected. 


The Grand Valley Chapter of th 
Michigan Society of Professional fy. 
gineers received its charter on De. 
cember 2nd, by our State Presiden 
Prior to the presentation, the first ele. 
tion of permanent officers of the 
Chapter resulted as follows: 


Chairman—W. G. Lanterman; Vice. 
Chairman—Homer Cash; Secretary 
Treasurer—E. Roger Hewitt; Board 
Members: 1 year—Frank K. Ey, 
2 years—Randall W. Ludt, 3 yearge 
A. O. Cuthbert; Director of State § 
ciety—Ben Eddy. Thirty-five registeged 
professional engineers gathered for the 
presentation of the Charter at the 
dinner meeting and addresses wer 
given by the State President; by Otto 
Hall, first Vice-President; Professor 
Hugh E. Keeler, second Vice-Preg. 
dent; Ivan N. Cuthbert, National Dj. 
rector of the State Society. Donald 
Trefry, Secretary of the State Society 
answered questions and explained vari 
ous items that have been brought up 
for consideration. 


MINNESOTA 


MAPE has set up a committee to 
study and revise its current schedule 
of Minimum Fees and Salaries fo 
engineers. The current Schedule dates 
from 1941 and is inadequate under 
today’s conditions. T. S. Thompson 
is chairman of this committee. It i 
hoped the material will be ready for 
submission at the annual meeting 
the General Assembly in February. 


The January Council meeting wi 
held January 11 at the Nicollet Hote 
in Minneapolis. National Director § 
L. Stolte reported in detail on the 
Annual Meeting in Atlanta. 


The real test of a scientific (0 
engineering mind) is its ability to fat 
disagreeable facts —- even though the 
be in the field of the social sciences. 


Down in the National Congress they 
call their strike a fillibuster. 


No modern government ever admit 


_it is the aggressor in war. Anyhov, 


smart military men agree that the bet 
defense is an offense. What chance thes 
is there ever of “punishing aggres# 
nations?” Usually their conduct is # 
effect of previous causes, which 

be checked, if we don’t really watt 


war. 
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The Above Picture Shows a Few of the Prominent Engineers Attending the NYSSPE Autumn Meeting 


More than 100 officers, delegates 
and members, many accompanied by 
their wives, attended the autumn con- 
vention of the New York State So- 
ciety held at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, on November 8 and 9. The meet- 
ing of the executive board on Friday 
afternoon was followed by a banquet 
which proved to be the high-light of 
the two-day affair. 


Open to the public, nearly 600 per- 
sons gathered for the dinner and to 
hear the two’ principal speakers—Na- 
tional vice president James F. Fair- 
man, whose topic was ‘“The Engineer 
and His Societies,’ and Major-General 
Thomas E. Farrell, chief engineer, 
New York State Department of Public 
Works, and a member of Albany 
County Chapter, who talked on “The 
Atomic Age.” 


General Farrell, who was deputy 
to General Groves in the development 
of the atomic bomb and who had 
charge of field operations in the Mari- 
anas connected with the dropping of 
the bombs on Japan, also presented 
oficial Navy colored sound motion 
Pictures of both Bikini tests which he 
observed as a member of the Commit- 
tee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The general business meeting on 
turday was recessed for the executive 
td luncheon which, open to all 
members of the Society, was attended 
Y approximately 160 engineers. A 
special ladies program was featured 


Fepruary, 1947 


by an automobile tour to points of 
interest in Syracuse and vicinity with 
luncheon at Skaneateles Lake. 


In his report, State President Charles 
W. Burke stated that instead of under- 
taking a series of miscellaneous and 
more or less minor matters, the Society 
would concentrate on the successful 
completion of the following tasks: 


1. The establishment of a New York 
State Society of Engineers-in-Training ; 
2. The review and revision of the State 
Education Law as it affects the en- 
gineering profession; 3. The continued 
study of the question of fees and sal- 
aries for licensed professional engineers 
and the establishment of a schedule of 
fees for land surveyors; and, 4. The 
inauguration of an intensive member- 
ship campaign to match the efforts of 
the National Society. 


President Burke also called atten- 
tion to the fact that, despite a doubling 
of the dues, the Society—as of No- 
vember 1—had 216 more paid-up 
members than at the end of the cor- 
responding period in 1945. Also, the 
actual funds of the Society this year 
are nearly $2,900 above the same 
period a year ago—that, in the face 
of heavy expenditures for much-needed 
headquarters equipment and the em- 
ployment of tal. executive sec- 
retary. 


In cooperation with the local mem- 
bership committee, the chairman of 


the state membership committee, Clay- 
ton A. Miller, put on an elaborate dis- 
play of National and State Society 
literature as well as a series of colored 
charts dramatically depicting the past 
and projected growth of the state 
organization. 


Central New York Chapter, which 
was host of the meeting, made the oc- 
casion a rallying point for a vigorous 
membership drive by repeatedly pub- 
licizing it to every non-member licensed 
professional engineer within a 150-mile 
radius of Syracuse. 


Particular credit for the outstanding 
success of the meeting is due not only 
to Chapter President Harold E. Bean 
but also to convention chairman Robert 
A. Sovik and his vice chairmen, Mes- 
srs. John L. Haley, Bernard M. Daw- 
son, M. H. Pratt, E. Philip Crowell, 
J. B. Foley, Jr., James H. Manross and 
W. F. Kavanaugh. 


OHIO 


In reference to the tragic Winecoft 
hotel fire in Atlanta, A. C. Neff, presi- 
dent of OSPE has this to say in his 
December President's Letter to the 
membership: “It would be a very 
worthwhile project if the local chap- 
ters (everywhere) would stimulate the 
fire departments of their cities to make 
inspection of hotels to insure that 
fire hazards are eliminated and proper 
safety devices installed.” 
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The following slate of proposed 
OSPE State officers has been nominated 
for the year 1947. For President, John 
D. Coleman of Dayton and Alfred Le- 
Feber, Cincinnati; for Vice-President, 
John J. Heier, Columbus, Arthur 
Rowe, Cleveland, Charles I. Bullock, 
East Liverpool, and William P. Sanzen- 
bacher, of oledo. For Secretary, D. 
W. Converse, of Akron, and Paul F. 
Dumond, Lancaster. For Treasurer, 
J. R. Shank, and Myron T. Jones, both 
of Columbus. 


Among specific examples of things 
the Ohio Society has done, as reported 
by Executive Secretary Lloyd A. 
Chacey, are the following: 

1. Taken the lead in the National 
Society in membership. 

2. Persuaded over 7,000 engineers 
to apply for registration. 

3. Started the Engineer-in-Training 
program. 

4. Set up Minimum Fee and Salary 
Schedules for all engineers. 

5. Steadily improved the Regisira- 
tion Act. 

6. Filed injunction suits in your be- 
half. 

7. Steered the movement away from 
unionism. 

8. Sponsored salary increases to 
County, State and Municipal engineers 
directly and to all engineers indirectly. 


What have you done individually— 
what are you going to do—to help us 
all build a -profession ? 


The Law Committee of the Cincin- 
nati Chapter reports that — 
the City of Cincinnati’s advertising 
for Civil Service employees is in vio- 
lation of Section 1083. An opinion 
by the Attorney-General is being 
sought. 


Governor Herbert of Ohio will be 


the speaker at the University luncheon 


March 20, during the OSPE Annual 
Convention. A forum on the Economic 
Status of the Engineer is being planned 
for Friday morning, March 21st. The 
Ohio -Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce will 
participate. 


OSPE is soon to have its own Leg- 
islative Bulletin. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Volume 1, Number one of the Okla- 
homa -Professional Engineer, official 
publication of the Oklahoma Society 
of Professional Engineers was in the 
mails soon after January Ist. It is an 
attractive magazine, 24 pages and 
cover, printed on heavy coated stock. 
The cover is printed in two colors. 
The editorial content, as well as the 


substantial volume of advertising ap- * 


pearing in this first issue, indicates 
that the State Society and its official 
organ are getting a great deal of the 
right kind of support from the en- 
gineer profession. The editors and 
publishers have set a high standard 
for themselves right at the start. Here’s 
wishing they may continue to grow and 
to wield a great force throughout the 
great State of Oklahoma in advancing 
the professional standing and the 
economic well-being of all professional 
engineers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Philadelphia Chapter has de- 
cided not to increase its dues, not- 


withstanding the increase of $2 in the 
State Society and $3 in the NSPE. 


The Pittsburgh Chapter was host 
to the Pennsylvania State Society An- 
nual Meeting on January 10-11. Execu- 
tive Director Paul H. Robbins flew 
into Pittsburgh to attend the Society's 
annual banquet. 


Susquehanna Chapter of the PSPE 
was officially chartered at a meeting 
at Williamsport, December 18th. Past 
President Samuel Baker spoke on ‘‘The 
NSPE and the PSPE.”’ Vice President 
J. Rossa McCormick presided as toast- 
master over inspired addresses. Wil- 
liam H. Lesser, State Board of Regis- 
tration, spoke on ‘Registration of En- 
gineers in Pennsylvania.” 


State President Christman presided 
over the actual formalities of organiz- 
ing the Chapter. The new Chapter 
starts out with 27 members. 


The publisher of telephone direc- 
tories, the Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration, has written ‘a letter to the 
Pennsylvania Society advising, in ef- 
fect, that this publisher does not con- 
sider it either physically possible or 
legally necessary that the publisher 


determine whether or not an adye,. 
tiser in a directory is duly licensed 
an engineer, before a tel. 
phone listing or advertisement. Ty 
State Society hopes for permission 
check such listings for the Bell Te. 
phone Company, in order that the 
directories may be not only more x. 
curate, but cease to assist persons ig 
commit a misdemeanor under the lay; 
of the Commonwealth. 


The Pittsburgh Chapter is sugges. 
ing that all qualified professional e, 
gineers use the title, “R.P.E.” (mea. 
ing registered professional engineer) 
on all their literature, and wheneve 
possible as part of their title on pro 
grams of social and civic clubs wher 
they are speakers or guests. It is Sug. 
gested also that active ladies’ auxiliarig 
can do much to keep the “RPE” 
in the public eye. 


RHODE ISLAND 


- Kenneth William Markwell, a 
dressed a meeting of the Rhode Islan 
Society of Professional Engineers o 
January 17th. Mr. Markwell is As 
sistant Commissioner of the Bure 
of Reclamation, and his address deat 
chiefly with the work of the Burew 


The Rhode Island Society has neath 
doubled its membership in 1946. Us 
der the able leadership of presiden 
Charles E. Blais, who has been j 
dynamic force, and our active Mem 
bership Chairman, Elmer S. Umstead 
the Rhode Island Society is movi 
forward rapidly. 


TEXAS 


The Dallas Chapter proved to be! 
good example of “Southern Hospiti: 
ity” in acting as host to the Tex 
Society of Professional Engineers 
the occasion of the State Society's lt 


Annual Meeting at Dallas on Januayp ; 


16th and 17th. 


Texas’ governor-elect Beauford Jé 
ter, spoke at the January 16th evenilf 
meeting. Representatives from 
medical and legal professions, fea 
industry and from the State 
and House of Representatives Wt 
invited to appear on the progtat. 
State Chairman J. Neils Thompson, 
Austin, General Chairman Roberts 
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and Vice-Chairman Gibbs A. Dyer 
have been among those who worked 
untiringly to put this program across. 
There were addresses by outgoing 
President James P. Exum and by the 
incoming president W. A. Rounds. 


On November 21, twenty-five li- 
censed professional engineers met in 
Abilene and voted to organize a 
local Chapter of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers, with 13 coun- 
ties in that area assigned to the Chap- 
ter. It is expected that a majority of 
the 75 licensed engineers living in that 
area will align themselves with TSPE. 
TSPE President James P. Exum pre- 
sided as temporary chairman and Trigg 
Twichell acted as secretary in getting 
the new group organized. Since this 
organization meeting there has been a 
second meeting of the Chapter at 
Abilene city hall to pass on a charter 
and perfect the Chapter’s organiza- 
tion. 


TSPE Dues for 1947 have been set 
at $17 by action of the Executive 
Board. Eight dollars will go to the 
State Society and two dollars to the 
local Chapter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Membership Committee of the 
West Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers has reported that the new 
Chapter organized at Beckley, is doing 
nicely. The report expressed the con- 
vicion that a Chapter at Weirton 
would be early in 1947. 
Much interest has been aroused in the 
student Chapter organized by Marshall 
College students at Huntington and 
by similar movements underway among 
students at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, Morris Harvey College, 


Charleston and elsewhere. 


_ The Legislative Committee is mak- 
ing an effort to work out with the office 
of the Secretary of State an amend- 
ment to the Corporation Law which 
Would limit the chartering of firms pro- 
posing the term “Engineer” or “En- 
gineering” in the corporate title. The 
Ethics and Professional Practice Com- 
mittee is continuing its efforts to se- 
ure limitation of advertising of un- 


engineers in telephone direc- 
es, 
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West Virginia Society's President for 
1947 is Harry G. Kenney, Charleston. 
The retiring president, P. K. Pierpont, 
is now NSPE Director for the State 
Society. 


WISCONSIN 


The Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Engineers was held at the Pfister Hotel 
in Milwaukee. A Board of Directors’ 
meeting and an informal reception for 
the out-of-town guests opened the con- 
vention on Thursday the 23rd. 


Dr. Ovid Eshback, a nationally 
known educator gave the principal 


address Friday afternoon. The climax 
of the meeting was the Annual Ban- 
quet which was held Friday evening. 
Colonel Jack Major, affectionately 
known as “The Colonel From Ken- 
tucky,” one of America’s well-known 
speakers and humorists, rounded out 
an evening filled with music and en- 
tertainment—literally “‘a feast of rea- 
son and a flow of soul.” 


The final day, Saturday, was devoted 
to reports and the reports of com- 
mittee activities, followed by a lunch- 
eon. The afternoon business meeting 
on Saturday concluded a very successful 
convention program. 


Brain Twisters For Engineers 
By Stephen Arthur Derry 


Engineer Derry welcomes contributions to this column. His address is: 
Care of Engineering & Industrial Experiment Station, University of 


Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Ball Engineers’ Experiment 

Said Engineer Woby to Zoby, “I 
have TWO balls of EQUAL size and 
weight. These balls are gilded so ex- 
cellently that now they are positively 
indistinguishable in appearance. I 
know that one of these balls is made of 
ALUMINUM and it is solid; the 
other, of copper and it is hollow in 


the center; but, what puzzles me is 
which ball is which.” 


Engineer Zoby looked at the balls 
and asked Engineer Woby, “Which 
ball do you want?” “Aluminum Ball” 
replied Engineer Woby. 


Engineer Zoby then performed a 
simple mechanical experiment without 
in any way injuring or marring the 
surfaces, and pointed out to Engineer 
Woby the Aluminum ball? What puz- 
zled Engineer Woby was how his as- 
sociate was able to distinguish the 
balls? Do you know the secret ? 


Brook Engineers’ Pale 


Engineer Foby decided to retire 
from active practice as a consultant 
Hydraulic Engineer, but discovered that 
he had to find some other interests. 


Thereby, he bought a farm in Ken- 


tucky. The brook which ran through 
the farm was only 12 rods from the 
house and only 5 rods from the barn. 


The barn was exactly 25 rods from the 
house. The brook ran in a straight 
jine between the house and barn. En- 
gineer Foby paused a bit to figure out 


what the shortest distance he would 
have to walk from the house to get a 


pail of water from the brook and carry 
it to the barn? Do you know how far 
Engineer Foby had to walk? 


Sales Engineers’ Transaction 


Engineer Goby said to Engineer 
Soby, “Lou really cashed in on that 
Government surplus surveyors equip- 
ment. You paid $2700 and sold it for 
$4000.” 


“Right,” said Engineer Goby, but to 
be frank with you I actually lost money. 
There was a big sales tax on it, that is 
State Sales Tax, which I paid, but in 
addition I had to pay twice as much 
as the tax for repairs. This repair busi- 
ness was truly a headache, parts, labor, 


union contracts, etc., that I was mighty 
glad to get rid of it at a loss equal 
to 20 per cent of the taxes plus 10 
per cent of the complex repairs.” 


What puzzled Engineer Soby was 
just how much did his associate lose 
on the transaction. Can you help him? 


(See Page 21 for Answers) 
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Professional Education in 
A Free Society 


(Continued From Page 10) 


must not merely be general but must 
also. have the same basic qualities that 
are essential to good specialized edu- 
cation. Because of the breadth of sub- 
ject matter, the danger that seeking ex- 
tensive coverage will lead to shallow 
and transitory learning is especially 
great. Because of this it is especially 
important in planning the content of 
general courses to abandon all instruc- 
tion that is not a basis for future learn- 
ing. 

As with professional so with general 
education; the essentials of preparing 
a student to think well under his own 
responsibility and to continue to learn 
throughout life are these: 1. To teach 
him the simple fundamentals and to 
teach them thoroughly and profoundly. 
2. To teach the fundamentals not as 
ends in themselves but as means of 
solving significant problems. For gen- 
eral as well as specialized education 
becomes cultural only when it becomes 
useful as a means of enlightening fur- 
ther learning. 3. To knit the courses 
of study together by making what is 
learned in one course a basis that is 
actively employed in learning other 
courses. 


Reciprocal Relationship 
Between Courses 


Last year in order to establish this 
basic reciprocal relationship between 
its courses, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology examined each course in its 
program of general education in order 
to see how far it could be made useful 
in learning subsequent courses and also 
to see how far it could carry forward 
prior learning by using what was 
previously taught. Although it was 
hard, difficult work, the reward was 
astonishingly great, for as we proceed- 
ed it became more and more clear that 
courses widely differing in fields can 
be effectively brought together, not 
in surface particulars but at their 
roots. 

When, as with history and econom- 
ics, for example, two fields make dif- 
ferent approaches to the same subject 
matter, we found that one field can be 
made to prepare directly for the other. 
Thus, the history of Western Civiliza- 
tion can be taught, not as an end in 
itself, but as a means of teaching the 
students, among other things, the ori- 
gins and development of the social in- 
stitutions with which they will deal 
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analytically in economics. The result 
is not only economy in learning, but 
also the acquisition by the student of 
a truer and more dynamic understand- 
ing of economic institutions as part of 
the changing flow of history. 


Just as subjects, such as mathematics 
and science, can be taught as basic 
tools available for all technical learn- 
ing, sO among general courses we 
found basic tools that could be made 
of value outside of the field in which 
they were taught. For example, we 
found that English composition could 
be taught so as to become a basic tool 
in all education and be recognized 
by the students as such. 


Scholarly Method 
Unites all Fields 


The most important and most gen- 
eral interrelation between fields of 
learning, however, was found to lie 
in the fact that a basic form of schol- 
arly thought is common to all. After 
much study a committee representing 
scientists, historians, mathematicians, 
English scholars, engineers, and social 
scientists came to unanimous agreement 
as to what were the essential elemenis 
of well-ordered problem solving. By 
facing students in every course, pro- 
fessional or general, with problems to 
solve as to which they must devise their 
own means of solution and not merely 
follow some recollected sequence, and 
by causing them both in devising those 
means and in carrying them out io con- 
form to the structure of scholarly prob- 
lem-solving, we hope to make that style 
of thought so deeply and widely in- 
grained that it will pervade all the 
student’s thinking throughout life. 


To make such a _ thorough-going 
basic interrelationship between courses, 
inevitably goes beyond interrelating the 
several elements of general education 
with each other, to interrelating the 
general and the pore courses. 
Since the general subjects are then 
given meaning in relation to the main 
interest of the student, he will tend to 
continue his interest in them after the 
course ends. Unless what is learned in 
“non-professional” courses is in some 
significant measure made basic io pro- 
fessional learning and used in pro- 
fessional study as the work advances, 
rofessional interest of students is 
so dominant, that any study not re- 
lated to it is unlikely to remain an 
active element in the student’s think- 
ing; or if it does survive, is likely 
to be at best, an elegant self-indul- 
gence which is like mistletoe in the 


student’s tree of wisdom, attractive 
but not contributing to its growth, na 
asi 
Freedom From Professional for. 
Boundaries fron 
If professional skill, by being f well 
available for the understanding of culte 
human and social problems, arid if jy | ‘1! 
addition the student becomes accys.— 
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whatever thereafter increases his 
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courses relating to social problems, will | “¥°° 
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the urge and the power to learn. Only SA 
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power be impregnated by humane un seri 
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to learn. 
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In a free society the role of educa- 
tion, whether special or general, is thus 
hasic—that is, to give students a basis 
for continuing to learn from study and 
from experience to live well, to work 
well, and to serve well. By being 
throughout, simultaneously vocational, 
cultural, and social, education should 
equip the student to grow in these three 
main aspects of his living. The voca- 
tional courses should be taught as a 
cultivation of the student’s mind and 
spirit, and also in relation to the pub- 
lic good. The humanistic and social 
subjects should be taught as basic to 
the attainment of professional power 
and stature, as well as basic to the 
student’s development as a person and 
a citizen. 


Answers to 
Brain Twisters 


(Continued From Page 19) 


BALL ENGINEERS: Engineer 
Wobey knew that the balls had dif- 
ferent moments of inertia. The copper 
ball would have a greater inertia of the 
two. So he merely started rolling the 
balls down an inclined plane. The 
aluminum ball would accelerate faster, 
which was his clue. 


BROOK ENGINEERS: The answer 
is 29.41 rods. This problem is merely 
an elementary exercise in geometrical 
figures. 


SALES ENGINEER: The loss was 
$200. The tax bill was $500 and the 
repairs came to $1,000. This is the 
reason this sales engineer was forced 
to become a member of the famed 
veterans mythical ‘52-20 Club ‘Bulc’’”’. 


Wright Bryan's Address— 
Lessons From the Winecoff 
Hotel Fire 


(Continued From Page 3) 


atomic energy in general. 

But there is coming a time when 
these questions will be solved in one 
way or another. To these solutions, you 
gentlemen can contribute immeasura- 
ble with your knowledge, your engin- 
ering knowledge, and your knowledge 
of life as a whole. And I subscribe to 
Wendell Willkie’s theory that only the 
strong can be free, and only the pro- 
ductive can be strong. 


Above all these questions we've been 
Iking about ; all these local questions 
of traffic and safeguarding building, 
ational questions of labor relations 
ad the national defense; all the inter- 
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national questions of atomic energy— 
above them all, remains the need for 
this country to be productive. Because 
we all know that is what we establish 
our standards of living on, and our 
liberties in this country; and unless we 
remain highly productive, we will noi 
maintain those standards. 


And who knows how to produce and 
make that country productive better 
than engineers do? So I congratulate 
you gentlemen on what you have donc 
along this line, and I wish you all 
success in what you will do in the 

- future along the same general line; and 
I hope you come back to Atlanta again 
in the near future. 


Army Engineers in Big 
Post War Job 
(Continued Fron Page 11) 
Sites: 
7. Type of Operation: 
Results of Operation: 
Work Accomplished: 
Effect on Equipment: 


9. Fuel: 
Type: 
Consumption: 
10. Malfunctions: 
Nature: 
11. Breakdown: 
Nature: Cause: 


Method of Repair: 


12. Photographs: 
File No.: 


13. Remarks: 


In conjunction with these tests the 
Engineers will construct all projects for 
the Artillery, Infantry, and Tanks that 
they may perform certain -special tests. 


It has been proven in prior years 
that better methods of construction 
were discovered through operations 
that seemed impossible. It seems al- 
most impossible to improve the won- 
derful equipment of today, but when 
the War Department releases the 
many improvements found by Task 
Force Frost, Civilian Engineers will 
find that future operations in cold and 
wet weather will not be hindered by the 
many errors and malfunctions discov- 
cred in their instruments and heavy 
equipment. 


“Miracles are performed immedi- 
ately, the impossible takes a little 
time.” 


Connecticut Engineering 
Board Warns. Violators 


(Continued From Page 12) 


the Board shall aid in the enforcement of 
this act.” 

The Teléphone Directory is going to 
press shortly. Prompt action therefore is 
necessary. Requests for removal of names 
from the Classified Telephone Directory 
should be directed to the Southern New 
England Telephone Company, 255 Church 
Street, New Haven, attention Mr. R. B. 
Talcott, Directory Sales Manager. 


In order that the Board may be in a 
position to handle future complaints of 
illegal use of the words “Engineer and 
“Engineering,” request is made that it be 
advised of the withdrawal of improper 
listings or advertising. 

Yours very truly, 
W. K. Simpson 
Secretary 


It will be noted that in the foregoing 
notice the Secretary of The State Board 
has been very explicit in every pinered 
lar and has stressed the essential points 
to any infringers and has given the 
rulings of the Attorney General of the 
State of Connecticut verbatim. After 
such a notice, continued ffouting calls 
for punitive legal action as the culprits 
have had due notice to quit law-break- 
ing. The next and final step is the 
actual law enforcement with its penal- 
ties of fine and/or imprisonment. 


If any of our own members are in 
any way involved, they should immedi- 
ately disconnect themselves with any 
illegal enterprise and get right with 
the law which the State Board has thus 
sect before us so clearly. We must lend 
cur best efforts to drive out every ves- 
tige of persistent infringement. It is 
our duty as citizens as well as Engin- 
cers. If the Engineering Statutes and 
Codes are to protect the public, the 
public mus: be protected, and in the 
final analysis, Engineers are an im- 
portant part of that “Public.” 

Connecticut Reporter. 


A Plan For Action 
(Continued From Page 13) 
a full membership on receipt of your 
certificate of registration. 

It is gratifying to learn that. our 
Schenectady colleagues have  inde- 
pendently come to the same conclu- 
sions. Their December 3 General 
Membership Meeting will be devoted 
to this same theme. 

The time for action for both your 
own self-interest and that of your 
fellow cngineers is now. Come to the 
Fall General Membership Meeting 
and hear more. 
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What’s N ew For Engineers 


Re 
under t 


aad for further information concerning any item mentioned 
is heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 


would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 
#6 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


HIGH PRESSURE AND 
TEMPERATURE FLOW RATE 
INSTRUMENTS 


A new technical bulletin, now avail- 
able for selected distribution to users 
of high pressure flow rate instruments, 
has been announced. 


The bulletin includes data relating 
to selection, design and dimensions of 
a variety of flow rate instruments ex- 
pressly suited for high operating pres- 
sures and temperatures. Of particular 
interest should be the details of the 
“in-a-line” design which is reported 
to greatly reduce the weight and di- 
mensions of the meter body and to be 
exceedingly simple to install. Record- 
ing, controlling, integrating, remote 
and close coupled instrument acces- 
sories are also shown. 


For further informaticn address American 
Engineer, reference No. 549. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
FOR INSTRUMENT RECORDING 


A new, 44-page booklet describing 
photographic materials for 
use with cathode ray tube oscillographs, 
galvanometer oscillographs, and simi- 
lar instruments has just been pub- 
lished. It contains information on the 
physical and photographic properties 
of films and papers and on processing 
procedures, equipment, and materials. 
A short discussion of the optical char- 
acteristics of recorders using tungsten 
illumination and those using cathode 
ray tubes is included. 


Equipment and technique for cath- 
ode ray tube photography are discussed 
and a table of relative speeds of films 
and papers is provided to aid in select- 
ing recording materials having the 
correct photographic speed, spectral 
sensitivity, and contrast for use with 
instruments of different types. 


A brief section is devoted to the 
use of conventional cameras and lens 
systems for photographing instrument 
dials, control boards and similar de- 
vices. The booklet is obtainable free 


upon request. 


For further informaticn address American 
Engineer, reference No. 550. 


NEW USES FOR GASKET TOOL 

Originally designed for quicker and 
safer gasket replacement on pipe lines, 
this tool has ti acclaimed by en- 
gineers and maintenance mechanics as 
ideal for opening all types of flanged 
surfaces . . . sectional tanks, evapor- 
ators, condenser heads, valve bonnets, 
heat exchangers, etc. 

Particularly important in their wide 
adaptation is the fact that the tools 
permit easy renewal on either full face 
or ring gaskets. 

This new tool opens flanged surfaces 
for gasket renewal or other mainte- 
nance jobs—quickly, easily and safely. 
It does away with the old hazardous 
hammer and chisel method. Flanges 
may be opened or closed without 
damage to flange faces . . . with no 
danger from sparks (important when 
working on inflammable lines or in 
presence of gas fumes) . . . and there 
is no danger from flying wedges or 
chips. The jaws are heavy, one-piece 
— forgings; screw tips are hard- 
ened. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reZerence No. 551. 


NEW WHEEL TOOL 

SIMPLIFIES WHEEL CHANGES 

Aggravating attempts to make those 
elusive lug bolts pass through their 
holes while lifting an automobile wheel 
and tire into position inspired the in- 
ventor of this handy tool. 

This simple but effective tool has 
been developed for the car tool kit to 
leverlift the wheel into the proper posi- 
tion so that the lug bolts drop into 
place. The operation follows these 
three simple steps: 1. Insert both 
prongs through the two bottom holes 
of the wheel; 2. Place the grooved 
prong over the tips of the two bottom 
ugs on the brake drum; 3. Lift handle 
till wheel drops into place on the 
upper lug bolts. 

nds of the prongs are designed for 
use with either a lug or bolt-hole type 
drum. The tool is equipped with a 
clamp for adjusting the space between 
the prongs so they can be made to 
slide freely through the holes of any 
automobile wheel. 


Fez further informaticn address Amsrican 
Engineer, reference No. 552. 


Precast Concrete 
Roof and Floor Slabs 


CONCRETE PLANK 
Co., INC. 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Bergen 4-140! 


WILLIAM 
GINSBERG 
ASSOGIATE 


Consulting Engineers 
Newspaper Plants 


331 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-6693 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 

28-04 41st AVENUE 

LONG ISLAND CIT! 
N. Y. 
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HEAT LOSS CONTROL 


In a new 20-page, 2-color manual 
for process engineers and power men, 
“Control of Industrial Heat and Power 
Losses,” ate the records of nine case- 
histories of fuel yt gg resulting 

roper insulation of piping, 


B and other hot surfaces. 


Typical applications are described in 
detail, with simple formulae for de- 
termining heat-losses, and tables of 
necessary data for using the formulae. 
This material is supplemented with a 
“Heat Loss Estimate Sheet’’ for the 
reader's use in calculating heat losses 
and pictures of the various forms from 
his own equipment. Descriptions of 
mineral wool and other useful informa- 


Btion are included. 


Copies of this informative brochure 
may be obtained without charge. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, xeference No. 553. 


MUrray Hill 2-4971-4972 


WIELANDT CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Inc. 
MASON CONTRACTORS 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 


DRAFTING SCALE 

A new Drafting Scale, embodying 
many new and approved features is 
now being manufactured. 

Eight different scales are incor- 
porated on one side of this transparent 
plastic instrument. The scale need not 
be turned over to find calibrations of 
4", Yo", 1", and 
3”, per foot. 

The new Drafting Scale is of crystal- 
clear, heavy, .125 plastic with calibra- 
tions and numerals in red to facilitate 
reading against black and white draw- 
ings or blue prints. Overall length 
is 1342” with scales reading to 12”. 
All edges are beveled. It comes com- 
plete with case. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 554. 


MEDIUM DUTY FOWER RELAY 
CATALOG 

A new 20-page catalog featuring 
Medium Duty Power Relays has just 
been issued and a copy is available 
upon request. 

Small Power Relays and Medium 
Power Relays are described and illus- 
trated, together with cther pertinent 
information regarding Method of Se- 
lecting Relays, Operating Character- 
istics, Contact Circuit Arrangements, 
Contact Ratings and other important 
data. 


For further informaticn address 
Engineer, referenco No. 555. 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


A complete line of improved Hy- 
draulic Elevators is now being manu- 
factured. According to the manufac- 
turer, these hydraulic clevators in- 
corporate many new improvements 
both for case.of installation and better 
operation and maintenance. They ure 
manufactured in standard sizes for 
cither freight or passenger service with 
travel limited to 36 feet. This standard- 
ization meets most existing require- 
ments and makes possible early de- 
livery at reduced cost. 


Improved plunger construction is a 
feature of the Hydraulic Elevators. 
“V" type packing is used at the 
cylinder head. This self-adjusting pack- 
ing conforms to the contour of the 
plunger, reducing friction and keeping 
the pit dry without a drip pan. New 
cylinder protection protects against cor- 
rosion through the use of a mastic 
coating. A wrapping of heavy duty 
asphalt infused sheets of kraft paper, 
crinkled and reinforced with Nylon 
cord, is applied over this coating. 
Casing of the well hole is eliminated 
except in the most severe conditions. 
Additional information, including de- 
tailed installation drawings, are avail- 
able through this office. 


For furthe: informaticn address American 
Engineer, reference No. 556. 


FRANK MASCALI & SONS, Inc. 


General Contractors 


4634 THIRD AVENUE 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 


Telephone RAymond 9-5940-1-4 
: TRI-BORO ASPHALT CORP. 


Aspkalt Mfg. and Paving 


4634 THIRD AVENUE 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 


Telephone RAymond 9-5940-1-4 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Lockwood, Kessler & 
Bartlett, Inc. 


Engineers — Surveyors 


Site Planning - Design, Supervision, Reports 
Ground ard Aerial Surveys 


Mapping 


32 COURT STREET 


Telephone 
TRiangle 5-4032 
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ENGINEERS 


Following is a list of books which will furnish the cuthoritative 
information necessary to keep abreast of present-day progress 
in engineering. Look over the titles listed below. Then make 
your selection and order from the coupon today. 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH TECHNICAL AND CHEMICAL 
DICTIONARY 

By LUDMILLA IGNATIEV CALLAHAM 

A scientifically organized reference to 80,000 terms, with a com- 
prehensive coverage of organic and inorganic chemistry, and 
chemical technology and mineralogy. Also extensively covered are 
metallurgy, mining, geology, engineering, physics, botany, pharma- 
cy, and the more common terms in agriculture, medicine, aero- 
nautics, meteorology, and military science. The book includes those 
terms most frequently used in industry, as well. 

April 1947 794 pages $10.00 
SURVEYING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 

By JOHN CLAYTON TRACY , 

An excellent reference book that considers the needs of the aver- 
age surveyor rather than the specialist. Covers both theory and 
practice in field and office work, surveying instruments, and stand- 
ard surveys. Offers thousands of helpful suggestions on the subject. 
1947 1280 pages $7.50 
INTRODUCTION TO AERODYNAMICS OF A 
COMPRESSIBLE FLUID 

By HANS W. LIEPMANN and ALLEN E. PUCKETT 

This is the first broad and systematic study in English of com- 
pressibility effects in aerodynamics. Comprehensive in scope, clear 
and simple in detail, this pioneer work presents both fundamentals 
and more advanced theories. 
April 1947 297 pages Probable Price $4.00 
MATRIX AND TENSOR CALCULUS WITH APPLICATIONS 
TO MECHANICS, ELASTICITY, AND AERONAUTICS 

By A. D. MICHAL 

A complete and authoritative book which gives a working know]- 
edge of the fundamentals of matrix and tensor calculus and then 
develops them as tools for application in various fields. 

1947 132 pages $3.00 
MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 

By MYRON L. BEGEMAN 

A compact, thorough treatise on tools and processes, revised and 
expanded to include up-to-date information on new developments 
and methods growing out of wartime research and practice. In- 
cludes recent developments in Powder Metallurgy, Hot and Cold 
Forming of Metals, and Plastic Molding; discussions of Casting 
Methods, Arc Welding, Gas Cutting, Brazing and Soldering, etc., 
Tools and Tool Materials, etc. 

Second Edition 1947 627 pages $5.00 
ADVANCED MATHEMATICS FOR ENGINEERS 

By H. W. REDDICK and F. H. MILLER 

Covers those topics in mathematics essential for an wnderstanding 
of the latest developments in engineering theory and practice. 
Includes differential equations, and discussions of operational 
calculus, hyperbolic functions, gamma and Bessel functions, func- 
tions of a complex variable, vibrating membranes, Fourier series, 


etc. 
Second Edition 1947 511 pages $5.00 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me on ten days’ approval the books I have checked on 
this advertisement (or I am attaching to this coupon a separate list 
of the books desired). At the end of that time if I decide to keep 
the books I will remit indicated price plus postage; otherwise I will 
return the books postpaid. 


ame 
Address 
City and State 
Employed by 


(approval offer not valid outside U. S.) 
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BEARINGS MANUAL 
The publication of a new 168-page manual, a combiga 
engineering and application data reference volume gm 
ball radial, ball reciprocating, radial roller, taper fol 
and thrust bearings is announced. This manual completa 
a series of three volumes published by the same COMpany 
to provide full bearing engineering data and, at the game 
time, to furnish an authoritative guide in the proper sam 
tion of suitable anti-friction bearings for all typeg am 
applications. 
Others previously issued in the series, include the 19m 
page catalogue entitled “Needle Bearings, Engineering gam 
Application Data;” and the bulletin entitled “Self-Alignim 
Spherical Roller Bearings.” An attractive leatherette q 
binder is provided with this new bearing manual, in Om 
that engineering vice presidents, chief engineers, lm 
draftsmen and similar executives can combine the tim 
volumes and thus have at their finger tips a handily indem 
and complete reference work of anti-friction beam 
information. 
In 1899, the first engineering data on safe loadsi 
balls and the first anti-friction bearing catalogue ™ 
ublished in this country. Since that time, the company 
pace with the many engineering 
dealing with friction problems and this manual represeil 
the accumulation of its many years experience in this fig 
The new manual is thoroughly up-to-date, including 
AFBMA method of numbering which facilitates recogniti™ 
of bearing type and size readily. Copy of the mang 
along with the leatherette ring binder to accommodateg™ 
other volumes in the series, will be forwarded only 
the request of authorized engineering executives 
company stationery, stating their official positions. 
For further infermation aidress American Engineer, zefer™ 


No. 557. 
PROTECTIVE COATING COMPARISON ! 
This comprehensive 8-page technical bulletin, stra 
lined for ready reference, gives complete factual informal 
in condensed form about an entire line of protective @ 
ings, without embellishment. All industries having corm 
and contamination control problems will appreciatema 
practical approach to an ever-present problem. .. 
Members of the bottling and dairy, brewing, chemi 
food, marine, paper, photographic, plat” 
public works sewage and water works, textile and syntia™ 
fibre manufacturing, transportation, wine and distil 
industries will find specific recommended applications 
solving their individual problems. 
The chart shows all characteristics and propertieg™ 
several plastic coatings. Also, it is a ready guidem 
selecting the proper coating, preparation of the Summ 
and application methods on steel, concrete and woom™ 
addition, cost per square foot for materials, with] 
formulae, is provided. a 
A copy of this useful chart will be sent free on regia 
For further information aidress American Engineer, 


No. 558. 
HIGH PRESSURE HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL HOSE 

A new 4-page catalog leaflet on its High Presa 
Hydraulic Control Hose has just been published and isa" 
available upon request. 

Featured is a page devoted to the correct methoa i 
figuring the correct length of hose for various benda 
radii of various sizes of hydraulic control hose. Comal 
tion features of the company’s product and 
manufacturing are also discussed. 4 

further information address American Engineer, 
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